








From the Spectator. 
STIRLING’S CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES THE 
FIFTH.* 


THe more inquiring and critical character of the 
resent age bids fair to disenchant history both of 
its fable and its romance, to the great loss of rhet- 
oricians and rhetorical moralists. The supposed 
neglect of the Emperor Charles the Fifth — 
his retirement in the convent of Yuste has furnish 
a fruitful theme for reflections on the folly of resign- 
ing re and the shameless ingratitude of man- 
kind. The story of his attention to mechanics 
(highly exaggerated) has produced another well- 
known story illustrative of the tolerating spirit that 
was induced in the imperial mind by watching in 
retirement the movements of watches. It turns 
out, that beyond an accidental absence of attend- 
ants on his first landing, and a delay on the part 
of Philip the Second to communicate his treaty 
with the Pope, because he feared his father would 
disapprove of it, there is no foundation for the tale 
of neglect. He was consulted on every great occa- 
sion, and his opinion followed, as well by the 
regent and ministry of Spain as by his son Philip 
in Flanders; while, so far from the emperor being 
in want of money, he had a strong box which in 
spite of hints he declined to open for the pressing 
financial wants of Spain, but directed an application 
to be made to churchmen for the needful. For the 
spirit of philosophical toleration ascribed to him, 
there are, unhappily, no grounds whatever. He 
was much more bigoted in the cloister than on the 
throne. What he regretted was, not that he had 
oe. but that he had not persecuted more. 
hen the pursuit of heretics broke out in Spain, 
he urged the Inquisition to greater promptitude 
than that body displayed, and wrote and spoke 
with the virulence of a bigot. 


To the king (Philip) in Flanders he wrote in a sim- 
ilar strain, insisting on the necessity of vigor and 
severity. And as if the letter penned by the secretary 
were not sufficiently forcible and distinct, he added 


this postscript in his own hand—‘ Son, the black], . 


business which has risen here has shocked me as much 
as you can think or suppose. You will see what I 
have written about it to your sister. It is essential 
that you write to her yourself, and that you take all the 
means in your power to cut out the root of the evil with 
rigor and rude handling. But since you are better 
disposed and will assist more warmly than I can say 
or wish, I will not enlarge further thereon. Your 
good father, Charles.’’ 

After reading this letter and postscript, Philip 
wrote on the margin this memorandum of a reply for 
the guidance of his secretary—‘‘ To kiss his hands for 
what he has already ordered in this business, and to 
beg that he will carry it on, and [assure him] that 
the same shall be done here, and [that I will take 
care] to advise him of what has been done up to the 
present time.’ 


During the progress of the hunt after heretics, 
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Charles frequently conversed with his confessor and 
the prior on the subject which lay so near his heart. 
So keen was his hatred of the very name of heresy that 
he once reproved Regla [his confessor] for citing, in 
his presence, in proof of some: indifferent topic, @ 
passage from a book by one Juan Fero, because that 
forgotten writer was then known to have been no 
Catholic. In looking back on the early religious 
troubles of his reign, it was ever his regret that he 
had not put Luther to death when he had him in his 
power. He had spared him, he said, on account of 
his pledged word ; which, indeed, he would have been 
bound to respect in any case which concerned his own 
authority alone ; but he now saw that he had greatly 
erred in preferring the obligation of a promise to the 
higher duty of avenging upon that arch-heretic his 
offences against God. Had Luther been removed, he 
conceived that the plague might have been stayed, 
but now it seemed to rage with ever-increasing fury. 


Even when he knew he was on his death-bed, the 
same intolerant spirit was uppermost. His codicil, 
executed within a fortnight of his death, contains a 
charge to Philip, ‘‘ by his love and allegiance and 
by his hope of salvation, ‘to take care that the 
heretics were repressed and chastised with all pub- 
licity and rigor, as their faults deserved, without 
respect of persons, and without regard to any plea 
in their favor.’ ”” 

The means by which Mr. Stirling has been able 
to throw a new light on the closing years of this 
great monarch have been, in part, a wider examina- 
tion and a more critical weighing of published au- 
thorities. The chief source of his knowledge is a 
manuscript in the Foreign Office at Paris, to which 
he obtained access by an order of the president of 
the republic, and the assistance of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, which it seems was necessary to get the 
order obeyed by ‘‘ the unwilling officials of the ar- 
chives.’’ This manuscript was compiled by th 
late Don Thomas Gonzalez, Keeper of the Royal 
Archives (of Spain) in the Castle of Simancas; 
its most valuable portion, as far as related to Mr. 
Stirling’s object, consisted : 


. almost wholly of original letters, selected from 
the correspondence carried on between the courts at 
Valladolid and Bruxelles, and the retired emperor 
and his household, in the years 1556, 1557, and 1568. 
The principal writers are Philip the Second, the In- 
fanta Juana, Princess of Brazil and Regent of Spain, 
Juan Vazquez de Molina, secretary of state, Francisco 
de Eraso, secretary to the king, and Don Garcia de 
Toledo, tutor to Don Carlos, the Emperor, Luis Quix- 
ada, Chamberlain to the Emperor, Martin de Gaztelu, 
his secretary, William Van Male, his gentleman of the 
chamber, and Mathisio and Cornelio, his physicians. 
The thread of the narrative is supplied by Gonzalez, 
who has done his part with great judgment, permit- 
ting the story to be told as far as possible by the orig- 
inal actors in their own words 


The letters of the Chamberlain Quixada and the 
Secretary Gaztelu are very frequent ; and cortain 
minute particulars of the habits, health, and dail 
doings of the emperor, as well as of the feelings an 





— of his attendants, most of whom neither 
liked the place nor the friars. 
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From his own researches and the information of 
this valuable document Mr. Stirling has composed 
one of the most agreeable and interesting pieces 
of historical biography we have met with. The 
occupations, the opinions, the behavior, and the 
amusements of the emperor, are described with a 
fulness which brings his life and habits complete- 
ly before the reader; the account stopping well 

ort of the over-detail which tires. The land- 
scapes of Yuste and its neighborhood are described 
from personal inspection, as well as the present 
neglected and ruinous condition of the building 
where one of the greatest of monarchs lived in 
~— privacy and breathed his last. The accom- 
modations and furniture of the so-called palace, 
when Charles resided there, are painted chiefly 
from the business documents and inventories pre- 
served by Gonzalez. The changes of the weather, 
the visitations of sickness, and many other traits 
of the hourly comforts or discomforts which make 

up the sum of daily life, are presented from the 
" private letters or gossipy official reports of cham- 

tlain, secretary, and physician. Mr. Stirlin 
has varied these domestic details by glimpses of 
public events, so far as they are necessary to under- 
stand the questions that engaged the attention of 
the emperor, as well as by brief notices of the lives 
and characters of his attendants ; all of whom, as 
may be supposed, were remarkable men. The 
whole of the book is animated by a lively, pleasant 


manner, relieved by various knowledge illustrative 
of the subject, derived from extensive readin 
among authors who have treated of the man an 
the age. 

Nor is the subject itself without an interest, apart 
from that liberal curiosity which impels us to 
search info the habits and demeanor of distinguished 


men. Pope has ascribed the emperor’s retirement 
to an ‘‘adust complexion.”” The true cause seems 
to have been that which Charles himself assigned 
to the States of Flanders—his growing infirmities, 
which rendered him unequal to the labors of govern- 
ment. It is satisfactory to think that he enjoyed 
his retreat, so far as his broken health permitted. 
The pomps and vanities of sovereignty he had never 
for ; of public business quite enough came to 

him to occupy his mind with its habitual employ- 
ment; and though his infirmities prevented any 
active sports, his natural tastes found amusement 
in ening, musie, and the arts; for he carried 
with him a choice collection of pictures and curios- 
. ities, as well as the Italian mechanician Torriano. 
His religion, no doubt, degenerated into a bigotry 
for which neither his age nor his education can 
furnish an excuse, any more than they can for 
Calvin ; since other men in the same circumstances 
were not actuated by the same atrocious spirit. 
His weakness was a love of good things, which 
perene over him all his life, and, coupled with 
is labors of mind and body, undoubtedly shortened 
his days. Mr. Stirling thusdescribes his table :— 


In this matter of eating, as in many other habits, 
the emperor was himself a true Fleming. His early 
tendency to gout was increased by his indulgences at 
table, which far exceeded his feeble powers of diges- 
tion. Roger Ascham, standing ‘‘ hard by the impe- 
Trial table at the feast of Golden Fleece,’’ watched with 
wonder the emperor’s progress through ‘‘sod beef, 
roast mutton, baked hare,’’ after which ‘ he fed well 
of a capon,”’ drinking also, says the Fellow of St. 
John’s, ‘‘the best that ever [ saw ; he had his head 
in the glass five times as long as any of them, and 
never drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
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wine.’’ Eating was now the only physical gratifica- 
tion which he could still enjoy, or was unable to 
resist. He continued, therefore, to dine to the last 
upon the rich dishes against which his ancient and 
trusty confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, had protested a 
quarter of a century before. The supply of his table 
was a main subject of the correspondence between the 
mayordomo and the secretary of state. The weekly 
courier from Valladolid to Lisbon was ordered to 
change his route, that he might bring, every Thurs- 
day, a provision of eels and other rich fish (peseado 
grueso) for Friday’s fast. There was a constant de- 
mand for anchovies, tunny, and other potted fish, and 
sometimes a complaint that the trouts of the country 
were too small ; the olives, on the other hand, were 
too large, and the emperor wished instead for olives 
of Perejon. One day, the secretary of state was 
asked for some partridges from Gama, a place from 
whence the emperor remembers that the Count of 
Osorno once sent him into Flanders some of the best 
partridges in the world. Another day, sausages were 
wanted, ‘* of the kind which the Queen Juana, now 
in glory, used to pride herself in making inthe 
Flemish fashion at Tordosillas,’’ and for the receipt 
for which the secretary is referred to the Marquis of 
Denia. Both orders were punctually executed. The 
sausages, although sent to a land supreme in that 
manufacture, gave great satisfaction. Of the part- 
ridges, the emperor said that they used to be better ; 
ordering, however, the remainder to be pickled. 

The emperor’s weakness being generally known or 
soon discovered, dainties of all kinds were sent to him 
as presents. Mutton, pork, and game, were the 
provisions most easily obtained at Xarandilla ; but 
they were dear. The bread was indifferent, and 
nothing was good and abundant but chestnuts, the 
staple food of the people. But in a very few days 
the castle larder wanted for nothing. One day the 
Count of Oropesa sent an offering of game ; another 
day a pair of fat calves arrived from the Archbishop 
of Zaragoza ; the Archbishop of Toledo and the 
Duchess of Frias were constant and magnificent in 
their gifts of venison, fruit, and preserves ; and sup- 
plies of all kinds came at regular intervals from Se- 
ville and from Portugal. 

Luis Quixada, who knew the emperor’s habits and 
constitution well, beheld with dismay these long trains 
of mules laden, as it were, with gout and bile. He 
never acknowledged the receipt of the good things 
from Valladolid without adding some dismal forebod- 
ings of consequent mischief ; and along with an order 
he sometimes conveyed a hint that it would be much 
better if no means were found of executing it. Ifthe 
emperor made a hearty meal without being the worse 
for it, the mayordomo noted the fact with exultation ; 
and he remarked with complacency his majesty’s 
fondness for plovers, which he considered harmless. 
But his office of purveyor was more commonly exer- 
cised under protest ; and he interposed between his 
master and an eel-pie, as, in other days, he would 
have thrown himself between the imperial person and 
the point of a Moorish lance. 

The stoic doctrine, that we can call nothing our 
own of which Fortune can deprive us, goes too far, 
unless its interpretation be narrowed to the popular 
meaning of the term ; since health and sanity it- 
self are dependent upon extrinsic circumstances. 
In reverses of fortune, in broken health, and in 
declining years, we must depend for relief from 
vacuity upon those tastes and habits we have cul- 
tivated in ourselves. Charleshad such. His early 
education had been neglected, and he never had 
time to repair the neglect ; but he loved and ad- 
mired literature, and was fond of eloquence, espe- 
cially of the pulpit. He also loved music, and was 
no mean connoisseur. 


Music, ever one of the favorite pleasures of Charles, 





here also lent its charms to soothe the cares which 
followed him from the world, and the dyspepsia from 
which he would not even try to escape. A little 
organ, of exquisite tone, was long kept at the Esco- 
rial, with the tradition that it had been the compan- 
ion of his journeys, and the solace of his evenings 
when encamped before Tunis. The order of St. 
Jerome being desirous to gratify the taste of their 
guest, the general had reinforced the choir of Yuste 
with fourteen or fifteen friars, chosen from the dif- 
ferent monasteries under his sway, for their fine 
voices and musical skill. In the management of the 
choir and organ the emperor took a lively interest ; 
and from the window of his bedroom his voice might 
often be heard to accompany the chant of the friars. 
His ear never failed to detect a wrong note, and the 
mouth whence it came; and he would frequently 
mention the name of the offender, with the addition 
of ** hideputa bermejo,’’ or some other epithet savor- 
ing more of the camp than the cloister. A singing- 
master from Plasencia, being one day in the church, 
ventured to join in the service ; but he had not sung 
many bars before orders came down from the palace 
that the interloper should be silenced or turned out. 
Guerrero, a chapel-master of Seville, having com- 
posed and presented to the emperor a book of masses 
and motets, one of the former was soon selected for 
performance at Yuste. When it was ended, the im- 
perial critic remarked to his confessor that Guerrero 
was a cunning thief; and, going over the piece, he 
pointed out the stolen passages, and named the mas- 
ters whose works had suffered pillage. 


He was likewise an observer of nature, and par- 
tial to what Bacon calls ‘ the purest of human 
pleasures.”’ 


The emperor gave much of his leisure time and 
unemployed thought to his garden. He had ever 
been a lover of nature, and a cherisher of birds and 
flowers. In one of his campaigns, the story was told, 
that a swallow having built her nest and hatched her 
young upon his tent, he would not allow the tent to 
be struck when the army resumed its march, but left 
it standing for the sake of the mother and brood. 
From Tunis he is said to have brought not only the 
best of his laurels, but the pretty flower called the 
Indian pink ; sending it from the African shore to his 
gardens in Spain, whence, in time, it won its way 
into every cottage-garden in Europe. Yuste was a 
very paradise for these simple tastes and harmless 
pleasures. The emperor spent part of the summer in 
embellishing the ground immediately below his win- 
dows ; he raised a terrace, on which he placed a foun- 
tain, and laid outa parterre ; and beneath it he formed 
a second parterre, planted like the first with flowers and 
orange-trees. Amongst his poultry were some Indian 
fowls, sent him by the Bishop of Plasencia. He also 
caused a couple of fish-ponds to be formed with the 
water of the adjacent brook, and stored one of them 
with trout and the other with tench. It was evidently 
his wish to make himself comfortable in the retreat 
where he had a reasonable prospect of passing many 
years. 


His death is described with minuteness, day by 
day ; and is a narrative of deep interest, forming in 
its peacefulness a striking contrast to that of many 
kings and ae. He was struck by his last 
illness on the 31st of August, 1558, and at once felt 
it to be fatal. He lingered to the 20th of Sep- 
tember ; surrounded by attached servants, of whom 
the most devoted perhaps was his chamberlain. 
An extract from the journal of the day before his 
death will illustrate Mr. Stirling’s manner and 
Quixada’s feelings. 


September 19th.—Mathisio announced that the hot 
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his pulse was getting feebler and feebler. Dr. Cor- 
nelio had been ill and feverish all yesterday, and was 
no better to-day. At eight in the evening, Quixada 
wrote that a servant of the Archbishop of Toledo was 
just come to say that the primate might be looked for 
immediately ; but it was now of no consequence when 
he arrived, as all hope of the emperor being able to 
attend to business was past. Called to the sick-room, 
the writer laid his pen down, and resumed it in three- 
quarters of an hour. He wrote thus—‘‘ The doctors 
say the fever rises and his strength sinks. Ever 
since noon I have been keeping them from giving him 
extreme unction. They have been with me again to 
say it is time ; but I have sent them to feel his pulse 
once more, and I will not allow the thing to be done 
until the necessity for it is quite plain. Thrice have 
they thus tried to bury him as it were, and it goes 
to my very soul to see it.”” The course of the pen 
was once more checked. ‘‘I had written thus far, 
when the doctors came and urged me to make haste. 
We have, therefore, given his majesty extreme unc- 
tion. It seemed to me premature ; but I yielded to 
the opinion of those who ought to know best. You 
will understand how I, who have served him thirty- 
seven years, feel at seeing him thus going. May God 
take him to heaven! But I say again, that, to my 
thinking, the end will not be to-night. God be with 
him and with us all! The ceremony is just now 
over, nine at night, Monday, September 19th.’’ 


The last day is still more minutely painted ; but 
the close of it must suffice for us. The emperor’s 
favorite preacher had been holding forth in a con- 
soling and laudatory strain, when Charles inter- 
rupted him. 


At last the emperor interposed, saying, ‘* The time 
is come ; bring me the candles and the crucifix.’’ These 
were cherished relics, which he had long kept in 
reserve for this supreme hour. The one was a taper 
from Our Lady’s shrine at Montserrat, the other a 
crucifix of beautiful workmanship, which had been 
taken from the dead hand of his wife at Toledo, and 
which afterwards comforted the last moments of his 
son at the Escorial. He received them eagerly from the 
archbishop, and, taking one in each hand, for some 
moments he silently contemplated the figure of the 
Saviour, and then clasped it to his bosom. Those 
who stood nearest to his bed now heard him say 
quickly, as if replying to 2 call, ‘* Ya, voy, Seftor !”” 
(** Now, Lord, I go.’’) As his strength failed, his 
fingers relaxed their hold of the crucifix, which the 
primate therefore took and held it up before him. 
A few moments of death-wrestle between soul and 
body followed ; after which, with his eyes fixed on 
the cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard 
outside the room, he cried, ‘‘ Ay, Jesus !’’ and ex- 
pired. 

From the Examiner. 

Tus is a genuine and able book, full of un- 
hacknied matter, gathered with diligence and used 
with judgment and discretion. The subject is so 
striking, and presents so many aspects upon which 
the mind must dwell with pleasure, that a man 
would have deserved no censure who should have 
~ together an account drawn from the most 
amiliar sources of this quiet little nook that lies 
so close to the broad road of history. Mr. Stir- 
ling, however, writes with higher authority and 
from a full knowledge, and is able to supply in 
abundance those minute details which put the 
breath of life into an image of the past. He has 
used printed accounts furnished by contem ies, 
such as were — by Fray Joseph de Siguenga, 
and by others who had speech or written commu- 
nication from men personally concerned about the - 





and cold fits continued with great violence, and that 





cloister life of Charles the Fifth. But chiefly and : 
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notably he has been indebted to a manuscript ac- 
count of the retirement of the emperor, hitherto 
an unworked mine of information. 

This account is entitled ‘‘ The Retirement, Resi- 
dence, and Death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
in the Monastery of Yuste ; a Historical Narrative 
founded on Documents.” It was prepared and 
fairly copied for the press by Don Tomas Gonzalez, 
Canon of Plasencia, to whom, at the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., the archives of Spain, preserved 
in the Castle of Simancas, near Valladolid, were 
entrusted. Out of these, Gonzalez drew materials 
for a long paper on the relations between Philip 
the ‘cond and Queen Elizabeth, and compiled 
also this narrative concerning Charles V. At the 
death of Gonzalez his books and papers, together 
with his post of custodian of the archives, reverted 
to his brother Manuel. By the revolution of La 
Granja, in 1836, Manuel was displaced and reduced 
to poverty. Then, hoping to raise money upon the 
work left to him by his brother, he offered the ac- 
count of the last years of Charles the Fifth to the 

vernments of France, Russia, Belgium, and Eng- 
fand for about 400/., and svld it finally, in 1844, for 
Jess than half that sum—both the original MS. by 
Gonzalez, and the fair copy enriched with notes in 
his own hand—to the archives of the French For- 
eign Office, of which M. Mignet was then director. 
The bulk of the memoir is composed of original 
letters, selected from the correspondence carried 
on between the courts at Valladolid and Brussels 
and the retired emperor in his household in the 
years 1556-7-8. ‘The thread of the narrative is 
supplied by Gonzalez, but he permits the original 
actors, wherever he can do so, to speak in their 
own words. 

During last winter Mr. Stirling, with the per- 
mission of the President and the assistance of Lord 
Normanby and M. Drouyn de Lhuys, “‘ who kindly 
interested themselves in getting the order obeyed 
by the unwilling officials of the archives,’”’ made 
ample use of his opportunity of studying the cu- 
rious documents thus deposited in the French For- 
eign Office. Original letters he was not allowed 
to copy, and such consequently are not included in 
the present work; but they have been closely 
studied, and at the same time many other author- 
ities bearing directly or indirectly on the subject 
have been connate’. Mr. Stirling is known by 
his former writings as a good Spanish scholar, and 
a discerning critic of the arts, no less than a man 
of keen and just discrimination of character ; and 
he is also acquainted through personal inspection 
with Yuste, and the scenes of which he speaks. 
It will be perceived therefore that he has not only 

and, in many respects, new matter to indite, 
ut that he was thoroughly qualified to turn it to 
the most valuable account. 

The subject has lost nothing by his treatment. 
The sty!¢ of the book is vigorous and careful ; it 
contains nu verbiage and it is never dull. Mr. 
Stirling’s estimate of the character of Charles V. 
is indicated in the following passage, with which 
we may preface one or two illustrations of the 
cloister life, to the depiction of which the volume 
is devoted :— 


He stood between the days of chivalry, which were 
ing out, and the days of printing, which were coming 
4 3 respecting the traditions of the one, and fulfilling 
many of the requirements of the other. Men of the 
sword found him a bold cavalier ; and those whose 
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weapons were their tcngues cr their pers, sccn learned 
to respect him as an astute and consummate politician, 
Like his ancestors, Don Jayre, or Dcn Sancho, with 
lance in rest, and shouting Santiago fer Spain ! he 
led his knights against the Mcorish host, among the 
olives of Goleta ; and even in his last campaign in 
Saxony, the cream-colored genet of the emperor was 
ever in the van of battle, like the famous piebald of 
Turenne in later fields of the palatinate. Some his- 
torians have contrasted Charles with his more showy 
and perhaps more amiable rival, Francis the First, 
making the two monarchs the impersonaticrs of op- 
posite qualities and ideas ; the emperor cf state craft 
and cunning, the king of soldiership and gallantry. 
Francis was, no doubt, oftener to be seen glittering in 
armor, and adorning the pageants of rcyalty and war, 
but Charles was oftener inthe trench a1.d cn the field, 
scenes for which alone he cared to don his battered 
mail and shabby acccutrements. His journey acrcss 
France, in order to repress the revolt of Ghent, was 
a finer example of daring, of a great danger deliber- 
ately braved for a great purpose, than is to Le found 
in the story cf the gay champion of the field of gold. 
In the council chamber he was ready to measure minds 
with allccmers ; with the northern envoy who claimed 
liberty of conscience for the Protestant princes ; with 
the magnifico who excused the perfidies of Venice ; cr 
with the still subtler priest, who stecd forth in red 
steckings to gloze in defence of the still greater in- 
iquities of the holy see. In the prcesecution cf his 
plans, and the maintenance of his influence, Charles 
shrank from no labor of mind, or fatigue of bedy. 
Where other sovereigns would have sent an ambassa- 
dor, and opened a negotiation, he paid a visit and 
concluded a treaty. From Groningen to Otranto, 
frem Vienna to Seville, no unjust steward of the house 
of Austria could be sure that his misdeeds would es- 
cape detection on the spot from the keen, cold eye of 
the indefatigable emperor. The name of Charles is 
connected, not only with the wars and politics, but 
with the peaceful arts of his time: it is linked with 
the graver of the Vico, the chisel of Leoni, the pencil 
of Titian, and the lyre of Ariosto ; and as a lover and 
patron of art, his fame stood as high at Venice and 
Nuremberg as at Antwerp and Toledo. 

The admiration which was raised by the great events 
of his reign, was sustained to the last by the unwonted 
manner of itsclose. In our days, abdication has been 
so frequently the refuge of weak men, fallen in evil 
times, or the last shift of baffled bad men, that it is 
difficult for us to conceive the sensation which must 
have been produced by the retirement of Charlcs. 
England is among the few nations of Europe to whi se 
thrones there are no pretenders expiating in exile the 
sins of themselves and their sires ; perhaps the s le 
nation whose royal house has no member who has { ut 
off, or has declined to put on, the hereditary crewr. 
Now that the divinity which doth hedge a king has 
become a bowing wall and a tottering fence, it is al- 
most impossible to look upon the solemn ceremony 
which was enacted at Bruxelles with the feeling cr 
the eyes of the sixteenth century. The act of the em- 
peror was not, indeed, a thing altogether unheard of, 
but it was known only in books, and belonged to re- 
mote ages, or, as the Spaniard used to say, ‘‘ the days 
of King Wamba.’’ The knights of the fleece, whe 
wept on the dais, around their Cesar, knew little 
more about Diocletian than was known by the farmers 
and clothiers who elbowed each other in the crowd 
below. It was only some rare student who remem- 
bered that a Theodosius and an Isaac had submitted 
their heads to the razor, to save their necks from the 
axe or the bowstring ; that a Lothaire had led a her- 
mit’s life in the forest of Ardennes ; that a Carloman 
had milked the ewes of the Benedictines at Monte 
Cassino. The act of Charles, therefore, was fitted to 
strike the imagination of men, by the novelty of the 
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oceasion, by the solemnity of the circumstances, by 
the splendor of the abdicated crowns, and by the 
world-wide fame with which they had been worn. 


Here is a glimpse of the great Charles, drawn 
from the letters of Von Male, the poor scholar of 
his retinue, whose position at the court and in the 
cloister Mr. Stirling sketches very happily. Of 
the letters of Von Male, published at Brussels nine 
years ago by M. Reiffenberg, we are told that 


These letters were written for the most part in 1550, 
1551, and 1552, sometimes by the emperor’s bedside, 
and often long after midnight, when his tossings had 
subsided into slumber. Lively and agreeable as let- 
ters, they are invaluable for the glimpses they afford 
of the every-day life of Charles. In them we can look 
at the hero of the sixteenth century with the eyes of 
his valet. We can see him in his various moods— 
now well and cheerful, now bilious and peevish ; ever 
suffering from his fatal love of eating (edacitus dam- 
nosa), yet never able to restrain it ; rebelling against 
the prudent rules of Baersdorp and the great Vesalius, 
and appealing to one Caballo (Cadallus, which Van 
Male called onagrus magnus), a Spanish quack, 
whose dietary was whatever his patient liked to eat 
and drink ; calling for his iced beer before daybreak, 
and then repenting at the warnings of Von Male and 
the dysentery ; now listening to the book of Esdras, 
or criticizing the wars of the Maccabees, and now 
laughing heartily at a filthy saying of the Turkish 
envoy ; groaning in his bed, in a complication of 
pains and disorders ; or mounting his favorite genet, 
matchless in shape and blood, to review his artillery 
in the vale of the Moselle. 


Men who dine largely often quarrel with their 
cooks ; and, since cooks are their worst enemies, 
perhaps they may be held excusable if they feel 
now and then bitter against them. Charles, how- 
ever, as becaine a man who had retired from the 
world, and was devoting his last days to religion, 
bore the greatest sufferings and indignities to which 
he could be exposed with a most exemplary spirit 
of forgiveness. 


While the emperor’s servants were surprised by his 
familiarity with the stupid friars, the friars marvelled 
at his forbearance with his careless servants. They 
noted his patience with Adrian, the cook, although it 
was notorious that he left the cinnamon, which his 
master loved, out of the dishes, whereof it was the 
proper seasoning ; and how mildly he admonished 
Pelayo, the baker, who, getting drunk, and neglecting 
his oven, sent up burnt bread, which must have sorely 
tried the toothless gums of the emperor. Neverthe- 
less, the old military habits of the recluse had not 
altogether forsaken him ; and there were occasions in 
which he showed himself something of a martinet in 
enforcing the discipline of his household and the con- 
vent. Observing in his walks, or from his window, 
that a certain basket daily went and came between 
his garden and the garden of the friars, he sent for 
Moron, minister of the horticultural department, and 
caused him to institute a search, of which the result 
was the harmless discovery that the cepevorous Flem- 
ings were in the habit of bartering egg-plants with 
the friars for double rations of onions. He had also 
been disturbed by suspicious gatherings of young 
women, who stood gossiping at the convent gate, un- 
der pretence of receiving alms. At Yuste, the spirit 
of misogyny was less stern than it had formerly been 
at Mejorada, where the prior once assured Queen Mary 
of Castile that if she opened, as she proposed, a door 
from her palace into the conventual choir, he and his 
monks would fly from their polluted abode. Charles, 
however, who had been wont in old times to shut his 
window if he saw a pretty woman in the street, de- 
termined that neither he himself nor his hosts should 
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be led into temptation. Complaint to the superior not 
sufficiently suppressing the evil, it was repeated to 
the visitors when they came their rounds. An order 
was then issued that the conventual dole, instead of 
being divided at the door, should be sent round in cer- 
tain portions to the villages of the Vera, for distribu- 
tion on the spot. And although it was well known 
that St. Jerome had sometimes miraculously let loose 
the lion, which always lies at his feet in his pictures, 
against the women who ventured themselves within 
his cloisters, it was thought prudent to adopt more 
sure and secular means for theirexclusion. The crier 
therefore went down the straggling street of Quacos, 
making the ungallant proclamation that any woman 
who shoyld be found nearer to the convent of Yuste 
than a certain oratory, about two gunshots from the 
gate, was to be punished with a hundred lashes. 


A sketch of the present state of the Royal Mon- 
astery, whose past occupants are redwakened, and 
the most impressive of whose past scenes are re- 
peated in the book before us, must be our last ex- 
tract from its entertaining pages. 


When I visited it in 1849, it was inhabited only by 
the peasant-bailiff of the lay proprietor, who eked out 
his wages by showing the historical site to the passing 
stranger. The principal cloister was choked with the 
rubbish of the fallen upper story, the richly carved 
capitals which had supported it peeping here and there 
from the soil and the luxuriant mantle of wild shrubs 
and flowers. Two sides of the smaller and older clois- 
ters were still standing, with blackened walls and 
rotting floors and ceiling. The strong granite-built 
church, proof against the fire of the Gaul, and the 
wintry storms of the sierra, was a hollow shell, the 
classical decorations of the altar, and quaint wood- 
work of the choir, having been partly used for fuel, 
partly carried off to the parish church of Quacos. 
Beautiful blue and yellow tiles, which had lined the 
chancel, were fast dropping from the walls; and 
above, the window through which the dying glance of 
Charles had sought the altar, remained like the eye- 
socket in a skull,,turned towards the damp, blank 
space that was once bright with holy tapers and the 
coloring of Titian. In a vault beneath, approached 
by a door of which the key could not be found, I was 
told that the coffin of massive chestnut planks, in which 
the emperor’s body had lain for sixteen years, was 
still kept as a relic. In his palace, the lower cham- 
bers were used as a magazine for fucl; and in the 
rooms above, where he lived and died, maize and 
olives were gathered, and the silk-worm wound its 
cocoon in dust and darkness. His garden below, with 
its tank and broken fountain, was overgrown with 
tangled thickets of fig, mulberry, and almond, with a 
few patches of potherbs, and here and there an orange- 
tree, or a cypress, to mark where once the terrace 
smiled with its blooming parterres. Without the gate, 
the great walnut-tree, sole relic of the past with which 
time had not dealt rudely, spread forth its broad and 
vigorous boughs to shroud and dignify the desolation. 
Yet in the lovely face of nature, changeless in its sum- 
mer charms, in the hill and forest and wide Vera, in 
the generous soil and genial sky, there was enough to 
show how well the imperial eagle had chosen the nest 
wherein to fold his wearied wings. 


Mr. Stirling has thanks to receive from many 
quarters for a book which furnishes much new and 
pleasant information to the student, and will be 
welcome to all men who read for pleasure, and can 
properly enjoy a volume on a quaint topic written 
in a terse and healthy style. 





A Sus-Epiror’s Motto (On a Daily Paper).— 
** Always to put off till to-morrow the things that 
cannot be published to-day.’’— Punch. 





A “SPLENDID” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A ‘SPLENDID’? WRITER. 


Tue vaulting ambition of ‘ fine” diction too 
often overleaps itself, and falls o’ the other side. 
Professus grandia turget. Modern critics retain 
Horace’s distrust of the purpureus pannus, laté qui 
splendeat. ‘ Brilliant speakers and writers,’’ says 
Archdeacon Hare, “‘ should remember that coach- 
wheels are better than Catherine-wheels to travel 
on.”* Tickling the fancy may be an amusin 
operation—occasionally ; but tickling of any kin 
goon wears out the energies, and, be the tickler 
never 40 accomplished and unwearying, the ticklee 
will speedily sicken of his attentions. Painted 
roses, and violets with a superadded artificial per- 
fume, are not ‘‘ the thing.”” My Lord Noodle, 
indeed, may admire, in flowing lyrics, 

Mighty Mr. Sol, 
So tilted out, so glorious, 
Glittering like a beau in a new birthday embroidery ;t 


but weaker eyes are fuin to put up with a lesser 
light than that demanded by the sun-gazers of 
Weeliodom. Mr. Lockhart figuratively remarks, 
in reference to bravura displays of conversational 
prowess, that in passing from a gas-lit hall into a 
room with wax-candles, the guests sometimes 
complain that they have left elise for gloom ; 
but let them try by what sort of a light it is most 
satisfactory to read, write, or embroider, or con- 
sider at leisure under which of the two, either men 
or women look their best.[ Which things are an 
allegory. In the long run, no ‘‘ splendid” writer 
will find his panni respected (except in Rag-fair), 
be they never so purpurei. Profusion of epithets 
does not always betuken opulence of thought ;— 
for though an epithet is an addition, an addition 
(as a witty author observes) may easily be an en- 
cumbrance, as even a dog finds out, when a kettle 
is tied to his tail. ‘Stuffa man into a feather 
bed, and he will not move so lightly or nimbly. 
Yet many writers cram their thoughts into what 
might not inappropriately be called a feather bed 
of words.’’§ This is one of the splendid sins of 
splendid writers. And all bookworms have a deep 
interest in inserting into any revision of the litur- 

, Should it come to pass, a litanical deprecation 
(libera nos !) of illud genus omne. 

If dissenters and Scotchmen—to speak generally 
—or if certain sections of them—to speak more 
accurately—are to be credited, British literature 
is at this present enriched with a “ splendid” 
writer, in the person of Mr. George Gilfillan, of 
Dundee. ‘* Waverley’’ enjoys no monopoly of the 
Gifted Gilfillan. Again al again have we perused 
glowing anegyrics, obstreperous eulogies, hyper- 

lic laudatiuns of this gentleman’s literary per- 
formances. How could bookworm resist appeals 
calculated to stir him as with the sound of a tram- 
pet—though it be a penny one, and ¢hat cracked! 
And how, having read what he was summoned to 
read, could he, inveterate scribbler as well as in- 
satiable bookworm, resist the cacoéthes scribendi to 
which the original sin of this paper is imputable ? 

Mr. Gilfillan is quite aware of the fullacy of 
overdoing the splendid, at least in the pages of 
others. Sensibly he condemns that kind of writing 


* “Guesses at Truth.”? Second Series. 
+ Fielding’s “‘ Tom Thumb.” 

¢ “ Life of Scott.”? Chap. xi. 

§ J. C. Hare. 
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which consists in a succession of hops, steps, and 
jumps, as being in general productive of a feeli 
of tedium. ‘It teases and fatigues the mind 
the reader. It is like crying perpetually upon a 
hearer, who is attending with all his might, to 
attend more carefully. It at once wearies and 
provokes, insults the reader, and betrays a fear of 
conscious weakness on the part of the author.” * 
Can we laud, as a heaven-born judge, the ‘* Daniel 
come to judgment” who ignores the heaven-de- 
scended 1°rw9: osavioy; or worship as an impecca- 
ble sovereign the David who needs a monitor to 
whisper, ‘* Thou art the man’’—de te fabula nar- 
ratur? Jean Paul, at the opening of a chapter in 
one of his novels,t entreats his readers to be in- 
dulgent for once, if they find in it an inordinate 
supply of metaphors and impassioned sentences : 
some such prefatory apology might be stereotyped 
for Mr. Gilfillan’s use in his opera or opuscula 
omnia, For few of them but bristle 


—— with terms unsquared, 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropped, 
Would seem hyperboles.t 


Southey compares exuberance of ornament to the 
style of French engravers, who take off the atten- 
tion from the subject of their prints by the flowers 
and trappings of the foreground. ‘ You think,”’ 
he writes to Ebenezer Elliott, ‘* you can never em- 
broider your drapery too much ; and that the more 
gold aa jewels you can fasten on it the richer its 
effect must be. The consequence is, that there is 
a total want of what painters call breadth and 
keeping, and therefore the effect is lest.”"§ A cor- 
nucopeeia of imagery often contains ill-assorted 
fruitage and flowers, and suggests by its heedless 
outpourings not a few yawns and smiles. To 
practise the one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is hazardous—yet too soon meets with 
success ; for here too ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute. By Pope’s doctrine, it is only the cloud- 
compelling Queen of Dulness whom such perform- 
ances delight : 


Here motley images her fancy strike, 
Figures unpair’d and similes unlike ; 

She sees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 
Pleased with the madness of the mazy dance ; 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace ; 

How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race.|| 


And one of Mr. Gilfillan’s transatlantic critics is fain 
to avow, that such a perpetual straining after the 
introduction of prettinesses and gorgeous imagery 
and inflated metaphors—such an inundation of rhap- 
sodical phrases and transcendental fancies, as char- 
acterize that author, has never before occurred to his 
(the critic’s) literary experience. ‘* What a des- 
perate passion for flowers one must have, who will 
not only cull roses, and pinks, and other blossoms, 
but will put into the same bouquet the dandelion, 
flaunting poppy, and even the nightshade and the 
stramony !”’** In fact, Mr. Gilfillan’s diction may 
not inaptly be described in words of his own, 
original applied to a fellow-countryman and ora- 
torical divine, as a ‘‘ strange, amorphous, Baby- 
lonish dialect, imitative, yet original, rank, with 
a prodigious growth of intertangled beauties and 


* Second Gallery of “ Literary Portraits.” 

+ “ The Invisible Lodge.” 

$ “ Troilus and Cressida.”? Act I. 

§ “ Life of Southey. A.D. 1809 and 1819.” 
\| “ Dunciad.”? Book i., 1. 65-70. 

** North American Review, July, 1851. 
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blemishes, enclosing amid vast tracts of jungle 
little bits of clearest loveliness, and throwing out 
sudden volcanic bursts of real fire amid jets of mere 
smoke and hotavater.”** From our adoption of 
the ‘‘ saving clauses’’ and ‘‘ redeeming points”’ in 
this description, it will be seen that we do not 
tax our author with the exclusive production of 
sheer bombast. 

Some of his reviewers do, They can see in his 
florid complexion nothing but morbid ill-blooded- 
ness. Whereas we are happy to descry and to 
acknowledge, in his flourishes, a not unfrequent 
felicity, however spoilt in the setting. He gives 
you his truth, it has been said, precisely as he gets 
it;—‘ it comes before = as pearls, which have 
succession, but which have been strung together 
you scarcely know how.’’¢ That he has some 
degree of imaginative power, and an over-teeming 
fancy, must be evident to all his readers; nor are 
we inclined to deny him “ views not destitute of 
vigor, and cntaialy replete with point and vivac- 
ity, so that, fur the moment, of some happy para- 
graph we could almost say, ‘‘ Ubi bene, nemo me- 
fius.”? But, on the other hand, he is radically 
deficient in logical calmness, in steadiness of in- 
tellectual vision, in comprehension of view, in tact 
and taste, and in self-knowledge and self-restraint. 
The reputation of both Robert Hall and John 
Foster was singularly advanced by the esprit de 
corps of ** denominational” and party influence ; 
and, in like manner, the exalted honors to which 
Mr. George Gilfillan is, in some quarters, presumed 
to have attained, are due to a cognate cause. 
Indiscriminate and unconditional eulogists he has 
—tant pis pour lui; but they consist either of 
authorlings, criticasters, and poetasters, who have 


been praised by him in print, and who gratefully 
act up to their light of conscience on the ** Caw me 
caw thee”’ principle ; or of Caledonian noncons, 
proud of such a high-flying theologian, such a 
rhetorical critic, and such a “ splendid’’ writer. 


Thus—one ‘ Alastor,"’ who has done deeds of 
dreadful note in prose and verse, affirms that the 
two ‘Galleries of Literary Portraits’ (whose 
painter, by-the-way, had patted ‘‘ Alastor’’ benig- 
nantly on the back) form a ‘ waving forest of 
gran 7 ;’’ and goes on to say, ‘‘ no praise 
of mine could touch the pale of that awful Sinai, 
whose grand imagery hangs over and folds around 
it, even as that dread mountain when it shook with 
the thunder and lightnings of the immediate God- 
head ; I allude to those grand outpourings of a 
majestic soul to the eternal, whose crystal floods 
are gathered within his last great work, ‘ The 
Bards of the Bible’ ’’—which, magnum opus, we are’ 
subsequently assured, ‘‘ is an altar raised to the 
great I am, piled with golden thoughts and flame- 
like utterances. . . and over all _—, 
spreads the night-like majesty of Bible-wisdom, till 
its religious firmament is sanded with the brilliant 
stars of revelation, to which Gilfillan’s soul is as 
the telescope, bringing whole hidden galaxies to 
view.’’{ How these ‘ splendid” writers appreci- 
ate one another! 

Again, a critic of a more sober school, writing 
in a short-lived journal, of whose contributors Mr. 
Gilfillan, magna pars fuit, declares that to such a 
mind as Ais ‘‘ all things are possible’’—that he is 
at once the liberal clergyman, the candid critic, the 


* First Gallery of Literary Portraits, p. 226. 
+ British Quarterly Review, No. xxi. 
t “ Excelsior ; or, the Realms of P ‘ag 
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true poet, the laborious student, the teful es- 
sayist, the keen censor, the mature ? ilosopher, 
the speculative enthusiast, the trained theologian 
—and concludes with the assertion, ‘‘ For such a 
mind we feel convinced there is no place of rest. 
For such a mind it is not a matter of choice or 
ambition, but of inevitable necessity, to ascend in 
due course that chair of which we have already 
spoken*—to become the ‘common measure’ of 
rising genius—the central truth in the intellect of 
our time.””+ O ye accepted worthies of contem- 
ee | literature—ye master-minds of living au- 
thorship—take at once this “ notice to quit,” and - 
forthwith pale your ineffectual fires before this 
burning and shining light! Your vocation is gone. 
Your mission is fulfilled. And he that is least in 
the kingdom of this new prophet, is greater than 
you. The days of the Quarterly, Mr. Lockhart, are 
numbered ;—the reign of Maga, O Sheriff of 
Orkney, is accomplished—henceforth be dumb, and 
keep still silence, ye singing-men and singing- 
women, ye Brownings and ‘Tennysons—and barter 
your histories at the butter shops, ye Macaulays 
and Grotes—and light your Ds with your phi- 
losophy, ye Hamiltons and Whewells; for lo! at 
your doors, though ye know it not, is the Coming 
Man, in the form of a dissenting minister, who is 
prepared, in broad Scotch, to ask ‘‘ at’’ you all 
sorts of posing questions, if you don’t by-and-by 
get out of his way, He, the central Sun, being 
risen, what oceasion is there for you to twinkle, 
twinkle, little stars ? 

But, is Mr. Gilfillan — for the Jlatria 
worship of his idolaterst Nay; on the contrary, 
ne is surely sagacious enough to be somewhat 
vexed by the absurd prostration and mummery of 
their cudtus. But he is tolerably complacent, too ; 
and it is the unwarrantable degree of his self- 
esteem which emboldens us to this freedom of 
speech. Little likely is it his spirits should be 
dashed by ought we can indite. ‘Not a whit, 
not a whit.’’ Ile may pair with Monsieur Trissotin 
himself in 
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Cette intrépidité de bonne opinion, 

Cet indolent état de confiance extréme, 

Qui le rend en tout temps si content de soi-méme, 
Qui fait qu’& son mérite incessamment il rit, 
Qu’il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu'il écrit.$ 


Furthermore, he is himself forward to justify 
critical censure, when there isa call for it; meeting 
the remark of Lord Cockburn’s reviewer in the 
Eclectic, that it would not be graceful to point out 
the blemishes of the ‘‘ Life of Jeffrey,” by this 
elegant reply: ‘‘ That is, you walk along Prince’s- 


* The “ chair’’ in question is for him, the Coming Man, 
who shall “sit as moderator in the sublime assembly of 
this age,’’ and who, according to the authority from whom 
we quote, ‘‘must tame us by the purged preéminence of 
fasting, and watching, and prayer, and knowledge, and 
patience,” and “must stand before us as the virgin be- 
fore the lion (!)—and must. ride us as the ship the sea” 
—and must be at once “ the critic, the theologian, and the 
philosopher, with the soul of a saint, and the smile of a 
friend, and the face of aman. This man—this angel in 
plain clothes (!)—this +:xy antegoc—who shall recog- 
nize the children of light by the freemasonry of kin, is the 
literary want of our times.”” And that Mr. George Gil- 
fillan, continues the oracle from which we quote, “ 
sesses such powers, properties, and aptitudes for this office, 
as have been combined by no other modern author, is a 
conviction from which, we think, the impartial reader,can- 
not escape.””— Palladium, vol. i., pp. 30, 32, 35. 

+ “ Palladium,” vol. i., p. 36. 

$ Moliére : ‘* Les Femmes Savantes.”’ 
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street, you see a gentleman whose coat has been 

. torn, and, saying to yourself it would not be grace- 
ful to apprize him of such a vulgar accident, you 
pass forward, and allow the poor fellow to go on 
amid a general grin till he reaches the North 
Bridge.’’ Upon this hint, we speak—albeit hope- 
less of persuading Mr. George Gilfillan that his 
black coat has an unseemly rent in it, and is in 
fact a coat of too many colors. To him it is a 
Joseph’s coat, for he has dreamed Joseph’s dreams, 
and seen his brethren bowing down to him, and is 
entirely persuaded that the drag tot: Aros. 

But who is Mr. Gilfillan, now interjects a hitherto 
patient and much enduring reader ; who is he, and 
what has he written to deserve all this fuss? His 
début, then, was in the part of a painter of * Lit- 
erary Portraits’’—of which he has thrown open to 
the public two ‘‘ Galleries’-—many of the heads 
being finished off with no little cleverness and 
originality, but nearly all marred by grotesque 
touches and queer “‘ effects.’’ The intensely com- 
placent air of the artist gives him, all the while, 
the look of a charlatan ; and we seem to hear him 
commenting on his Jabors in the language of Mas- 
carille, “‘ Les portraits sont difficiles, et demandent 
un esprit profond : yous en verrez de ma maniére 
qui ne vous déplairont pas.’”** More recently, he 
has produced what he calls a ‘ prose poem,” 
under the title of ‘‘ The Bards of the Bible,’’ and 
which is a tesselated mass of almost beauties and 
downright absurdities. Sometimes he gives you 
a paragraph of daring and dashing eloquence ; 
but it either limps off with a lame and impotent 
conclusion, or is succeeded by some monstrous 
amalgam of crude conceit and exaggerated diction. 
Speaking for ourselves, we find little in this book 
that is calculated to deepen our reverence for the 
sacred oracles of which it treats : 


A xove tTavdgog Tovde, xui Oxone xAvwr 
Ta Geuv’ iv’ ixee Tob Jeov marteruata.t 


To the 
also a li 


riodical press of the day, Mr. Gilfillan is 
onal contributor ; his name and style being 
familiar to the readers of the British 
Review, the Eclectic, the Critic, Hogg’s Instructor, 
&c. He has also given notice that he is at present 


arterly 


engaged on a history of the Scotch Covenanters ; 
and has occasionally thrown out a hint of his de- 
sign to perpetrate a novel in Longfellow’s style, or 
an allegory in his own. 

He is here presented as a mature specimen of the 
‘* splendid”’ writer—a class especially in demand 
among half-educated and fanatical dabblers in 
literature, who crave stimulants and excitement in 
the pulpit and the review, just as urgently as 
another class requires them in the melodrama and 
‘the romance. Mr. Gilfillan has talent that might 
be put to better uses. His fertile fancy, his often 
subtle insight, his singular range of language and 
wealth of illustration, might, if presided over by 
a correct taste and clear-sighted judgment, produce 
works of deep and enduring value. But, as it is, 
he wilfully outrages good feeling and good sense by 
wayward sallies of bombast. He loves to start an 
arbitrary analogy; and make it run all lengths, 
mad as a March hare ; or he calls from the vasty 
deep of his chaotic fancy an imaginary antithesis, 


* “Tes Précieuses Ridicules.”” And our Mascarille, 
too, has, here and there, his Madelon to exclaim, “ Je 
Yous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits : 
je ne vois rien de si t que cela.”” (Scene X.) 

¢ “ dip. Tyran.” 951-2, . 
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makes it his hobby for a 
with the furore of a wild 
to death. 


Over hill, over dale, thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, thorough flood, thorough fire.* 


ge cr two, mounts it 
untsman, and rides it 


Such passages are frequently composed—as it has 
been observed of the splendidi panni of a celebrated 
French author—under the guidance of the ear, 
the truths glanced at being lost in a torrent of 
jargon and verbiage ; the intellect ‘+ pauses not, to 
take cognizance of the value of the thought, and 
of the very partial and limited extent to which it 
is either correct or applicable.” Links of affinity 
are forged wholesale, and bound together in hot 
haste and most admired disorder. A trope is 
used as crutch to a lame argument, and a haltin 
reason is borne off triumphantly by a suite of 
similes. A simile of Mr. Savage Landor’s fabric 
may serve to prop up our own arguments and 
reasons against such writers in general :—*¢ They 
carry stem and stern too high out of the water, 
and are more attentive to the bustling and bellying 
of the streamers than to the soundness of the mast, 
the compactness of the deck, or the capacity and 
cleanliness of the hold.”*+ And a bad sign of the 
times it is, when such literature is in request 
among young, thoughiful, and inquiring minds. 
Of such—and this is no worthless compliment— 
we believe Mr. Gilfillan’s audience malaly to con- 
sist. That the young amongst them will weary of 
his magnificence as they grow older, and the 
thoughtiul as they compare notes, and the inquir- 
ing as they search below the surface, we are suffi- 
ciently convinced ; but, meanwhile, serious injury 
is inflicted on the due adjustment and harmonious 
development of their faculties, intellectual and 
imaginative, by the diet of ‘* forced-meat’’ piquan- 
cies, and over-spiced cuisine and honeyed sweet- 
nesses, to which they habituate themselves in 
such a gorgeously decorated salle-d-manger. The 
climate and living of India do not improve the 
digestion or brace the constitution of its denizens. 
As little will the torrid splendors and “ nest of 
spiceries” of the Gilfillan type of authorship in- 
vigorate the mental powers of any who are 
attracted thither by the report of gold mines and 
‘* diggings”’ extraordinary. ‘‘ Blessed,” as saith 
the Restern proverb, ‘‘ is he that expecteth nothing, 
for he shall not be disappointed.” 

Of the torrid splendors and Indian temperature 
of Mr. Gilfillan’s style, profuse illustrations might 
be given His passion for the sanguineous in all 
its shades is all-absorbing, and indulges itself ad 
libitum. A schoolboy, coloring his first attempt at 
a map, is not more lavish of marine blue in paint- 
ing the ocean, and bays, and lakes, than is this 
literary portrait-painter of red in all its mix- 
tures—the glowing crimson—the flagrant vermilion 
—the flaunting scarlet. Anti-Romanist as he is, 
he could not Aelp — the Church as a scarlet 
lady. Glance with us, reader, in desultory fashion, 
over some f of his ruddy sketches, and judge for 


* « Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii. 1. 

t “ Pericles and Aspasia,’’ § exxxiv. 

¢ This mode of treating Mr. Gilfillan’s writings is ob- 
jectionable to his admirers, naturally enough. ‘ Nothing 
ig more easy,’’ says one of them, “ than to pick out a few 
such macula, and parade them, as affording a fair speci- 
men of his style.”” (Palladium, vol. ii.) “His very 
faults,’’ says another, ‘‘on which some minor critics show 
themselves so large, are often faults which the said critics 
(Brit. Quart. Review, vol. xi.) 
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yourself his fondness for this hectic pigment—his 
fiery zeal for “‘ rubric” and red letters—his relish 
for lightning, sheet or forked, it matters not. 

The ‘‘ Hellas” of Shelley, he tells us, is a ‘* wild, 
prophetic 5 oy om half white foam, and half 
red fire.” The same poet’s ‘‘Ode to Naples’’ 
travels ‘‘ on storm wings of shadowy fire.’’ Lord 
Brougham’s eye ‘‘ shines like a sunken pit of fire 
suddenly disclosed—his arms vibrate like sharp 
tongues of flame in the blast.’’ Before the view 
of Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ ‘‘ some great 
mountain of past crime forever rears its forked and 
blood-red peaks.’’ Pollok’s ‘* Course of Time”’ 
contains lines ‘‘ memorable, as if written in red 
characters’””—(according to which doctrine, Mr. 
Gilfillan’s books will be very memorable, indeed) ; 
and his ‘descriptions of Hell show a man who 
had rolled the red idea in the furnace of his mind, 
till it-was rounded into fearful distinctness of shape 
and symmetry.” ‘*The red source of Byron's 

nius, shut in death, sullenly opens at his (Pol- 
ok’s) spell, and, dipping his pencil in it, the 
painter hastily limns him in burning colors.” 
Thrice dear are such lines in Aird and others as 
describe Galilean demoniacs who already ‘“ dwell 
*mid horned flames and blasphemy in the red range 
of hell,” and gibbering ghosts, with ‘ fire-curled, 
cinder-crusted tongues.’ One of Aird’s prose 
works is ‘‘red with fiery and convulsive life,’’ and 
precious fragments are quoted about ‘“ sounding 
rains of fire that come ever on,’’ and Ambition 
‘‘Jashed with a bigger and redder billow,” and 
Avarice with ‘its awful lava of fierce, but unre- 
generating fire ;”’ while the same poet’s ‘‘ Devil’s 
Dream”’ provides its delighted expositor with an 
interminable series of ‘‘ red sheets of fire,”’ ‘‘ flakes 
of flame,”’ “ red bewildered maps”’ of sky-scenery, 
lakes like a ‘‘ red and angry plate,’’ “‘ fiery coasts,’ 
** salted fires,’’ ‘* crested waves of grizzly gleam,”’ 
&e. &e. Southey has a “ flaming genius””—though 
a few pages later we are informed, ‘‘his genius 
emits a deep, steady, permanent glow—never those 
sharp tongues of flame, &e.”” Robert Hall’s ‘* Dis- 
course on War” is pronounced ‘“ beautiful, but 
faint—done in water-colors, when he should have 
dipped his pencil in blood.’’ Godwin ‘had not 
the huge one-glaring orb of a Cyclops, letting in a 
flood of rushing and furious splendor.’’ ‘ No de- 
vouring fire of purpose has hitherto been seen to 
glare in Sir Bulwer Lytton's eye.’’ But the bar- 
onet’s Pompeii novel ‘ glows like a cinder from 
Vesuvius,’’ and depicts ‘* most gorgeously the reel- 
ings of that fiery drunkard.’’ Byron’s “‘ very con- 
tempt is molten ; his tears of laughter, as well as 
of misery, fall in burning showers.’’ Carlyle’s 
conversation ‘‘is a river of lava, red, right onward, 
and irresistible.’”? Over Macaulay, writing in the 
War-office the Roman Lyrics, ‘‘ the Genius of Bat- 
tle might be figured bending, and shedding from 
her wings a sally light upon his rapidly and fu- 
riously-filling page.’’ To ge pa poetry “is 
not a morning flush in the sky of youth,’’ but “ it 


However, it is tranquillizing to reflect on the inevitable 
innocuousness of aught we can do in this direction ; for 
we are assured, from the same quarter, that ‘such cheap 
and petulant criticism will ultimately do harm only to 
those who are mean enough to indulge in it. Mr. Gil- 


fillan has taken too high a place in public estimation to 
- vy by such ill-fledged arrows.”” Happy man be 
jis dole ! 

The “ elegant extracts”? which adorn the text, ut supra, 
are culled from the flower-show of his writings in general 
—including his uncollected contributions to Tait, the In- 
structor, the Critic, &. 
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is a consuming and imperishable fire’’—“ it is fact 
on fire.’’ John Sterling’s genius ‘‘ dances on a 
brilliant and shapeless fire-mist.’’ Under Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ steadfast look,’’ Windermere ‘ has 
kindled into a new lustre—like a red western 
heaven glorifying its waters.’’ Of Alison’s Ser- 
mons, ‘** few burning embers cling to our memories 
or our hearts.’’ (Evidently Mr. Gilfillan has no 
horror of heart-burn.) The historian who wishes 
to be read, and to ‘* send down a sbrill from his 
red-margined page into the future,”’ must write 
worthily of revolutionists. Marat wasa scarecrow, 
‘‘with inflamed noddle, and small, keen, blood- 
shot eyes.”” Danton’s ‘ blasphemies were sub- 
lime as those heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, 
belched up from fallen giants through the smoke 
of A&tna, or like those which made the ‘ burning 
marl’ and the ‘fiery gulph’ quake and recoil in 
fear’’—and Danton ‘did not dabble in blood,” 
but only made ‘‘ one fierce and rapid irruption into 
the neighborhood of the ‘ Red Sea,’ and returned 
sick and shuddering therefrom.’’ The Hebrew 
prophet’s ‘“‘dark eye swam... . with the light 
of the divine afflatus’’—he was ‘‘ a meteor kindled 
at the eye, and blown on the breath, of the Eter- 
nal’’—and the ‘fury of God glared in his eye.”’ 
David, * firmly, with his blood-red hand, grasps 
the Book of the Law of God.’’ The stone-tables 
provided by Moses, ‘‘ received and cooled the red- 
dropping syllables of the fiery Law.”’ 

Almost equal is our author’s attachment to such 
words as ‘“‘ shriek,”’ ‘‘ scream,’’ ‘ sob,’’ ‘* gasp,”” 
and all their kith and kin. Shelley discusses a 
point in Plato, under the twilight trees, ‘‘ with 
far-heard shrieking voice’’—and runs to his friend 
Hogg at Oxford, “shrieking out with clasped 
hands, and streaming eyes, ‘ I am expelled!’ ’— 
and is habitually fast and fervid in conversation, 
‘¢skrieking out his winged words.’’ Coleridge’s 
verse combines ‘‘ the softness of the breeze—the 
shriek of the rising gale.’’? The author of ‘ Sa- 
tan’’ “rushes up, at first, with screams of am- 
bitious agony.’’ Lord Brougham’s voice is ‘‘ now 
exalted to a harrowing shriek, and now sunk to a 
rasping and terrible whisper.”’ ‘Towards the close 
of his career, Byron’s “ wild shrieking earnestness 
subsided into iene derision.’” The same 
noble lord was a Laocoon, ‘* covered from head to 
foot with snakes of supernal vengeance, bearing 
their burden with deep agonized silence, starting 
and shrieking upon the application of a thorn, 
which the hand of some puny passing malignant 
had thrust into his foot.’’ King Lear ‘ shrieks 
up questions to the heavens, which make the 
ole curtains of night to shiver.’’ 

As specimens of Mr. Gilfillan’s lawless taste, in 
ambitious passages, take the following. Hamlet 
is said to ‘dance on his wild erratic way to his 
uncle’s death,’’ and that uncle to “ hiccup apho- 
risms.’’ ‘* The great dramatist has used Hamlet 
as Turpin did Black Bess—he has drenched him 
with the wine of demi-derangement, and thus ac- 
complished his perilous ride.’’ ‘* Strauss isa great 
blockhead—the last stench of the infidel spirit.”’ 
In his Astronomical Discourses, Dr. Chalmers 
‘* now drifts across the red light of Mars ..... 
now bespeaks the wild comet, now rushes in to 

ike the guns of that battery against the Bible, 
the bold hands of sceptical speculators have planted 
upon the stars.’’ Pollok’s ‘‘ description of the 
resurrection, though vivid and vigorous, is as coarse 
as though done c a resurrection-man.’’ To be 





oratorical in praise when you stand before scme 
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masterpiece of genius, ‘‘ were nearly as absurd as 
to cheer the thunder or encore the earthquake.’’ 
Allan Cunningham’s mind wanders untamed, “ like 
a giant of the infant world, striding with large un- 
even steps . . . . laying his lubber length on the 
dry, bald, burning rock, and snorting out from his 
deep chest terrific slumber ;”—and his ‘* Michael 
Scott’’ ‘‘ can be likened to nothing in earth, sea, 
or air, but the caldron of a Canidia or a Hecate, 
with which sparkles interpiercing a thick smoke, 
through which you see, or seem to see, amid a 
tremendous ‘bubble and squeak,’—a hell-broth 
in the act of cookery, which a Cerberus might, with 
sputtering noise, reject.’’ Ebenezer Elliott's ‘‘ say- 
age power has taught him to wield the hammer and 
the pen with little difference in degree of animal 
exertion and mental fury. We can never divest 
our minds as we read him of the image of a grim 
son of the furnace, black as Erebus, riving, tearing 
and smiting at his reluctant words.’’ Aird’s vis- 
ion of the high hills seen reeling in sympathy with 
the breaking waves of the burning lake, is “‘ a cir- 
cumstance reminding us of Hogarth’s houses in 
Gin Alley.’”’ A sigh is bestowed on the unhappy 
‘‘laureate who must sweat poetry out of every 
birth, baptism, burial, and battle.’’ Poetry itself 
is ‘‘ a splendid ulcer.’’ Men have frequently but in- 
judiciously classed Byron and Shelley together, as 
two dissolute and disorderly blackguards, because 
the two found themselves together one stormy 
night in the streets, having both been thrust out by 
the strong arm from their homes. ‘* One had been 
kicking up a row and kissing the serving-maids ; 
the other had been trying to reform the family, but 
in so awkward a fashion, that in his haste he had 
put out all the lustres, and nearly blown up the 
establishment.”’ As to Mr. Macaulay’s theology, 
it seems ** we might ask with much more propriety 
at him the question which a reviewer asked at Car- 
lyle, ‘Can you tell us, quite in confidence, your 
private opinion as to the place where wicked 
people go’’”’- Punsters are a feeble folk ; for, 
‘* what poor creatures you meet continually, from 
whom puns come as easily as perspiration.”’ (Talk 
about ‘‘ odorous’? comparisons!) ‘*‘ Carlyle’s in- 
vective sometimes seems the foul spittle of some 
angry god. It is a wild, lashing rain from above, 
like Isaiah in his wrath.”’* Inreference to Byron's 
letters as illustrating his poems, it is interesting, 
says Mr. Gilfillan, ‘* while these great cataracts 
are heaving on, to mark this attendant spray-sweat 
of their agony.”” (Prince Hal was not richer, 
surely, in the ‘‘ most unsavory similes.’’) Dr. 
Croly’s is a “ galloping’’ style—at a “‘ generous, 
break-neck pace’’—*‘ it is no vulgar intoxication— 
it is a debauch of nectar; it is not a Newmarket, 
but a Nemean race.” Certain religious /ittérateurs 
of the day are satirized as ‘‘ hanging around the 
majestic form of Christianity a dirty finery picked 
up from the cast-off clothes of second-rate poets, 
and sinking the mother-tongue of Heaven into the 
sickly whine of a mendicant, as though Isaiah had 
become an old Jew clothesman.”? A Mr. Anderson, 
of Glasgow, of pulpit prowess, ‘‘ so paints perdition, 


* Commend us to Mr. Gilfillan for making the meta- 
phoric gruel thick and slab. What an exquisite synthesis 
this—of “foul spittle,” “‘ wild lashing rain,’”’ and th 
wrath of Isaiah! What does oar fervid divine think of 
the Ars Poetica criticism, 

Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum ? 





that you seem to hear the roar of its sleepless fires, 
and the tossing of the victims on the unmade beds 
of despair.’’ Michael Angelo, ‘‘ pious as he was, 
would have broken up the true cross for pencils, 
and studied chiaroscuro at Calvary.”’ ‘The idea 
of Doctor Milton is ludicrous. As well speak 
almost of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Melchisedec, or—— 
Ezekiel, 3 “ We can well fancy Adam Black, 
or John Murray, saying to Milton, ‘Splendid 
poem, sir—great genius in it; but it won’t sell, 
we fear—far too long—too many learned words in 
it—odd episode that on Sin and Death. If you 
could rub it down into a tragedy, and secure Mac- 
ready for Satan, and Helen Faucett for Eve, it might 
take ; or, if you could write a few songs on the 
third French Revolution, or something in the style 
of Dombey and Son. Good morning, Mr. Milton,’ ”’ 
Swedenborg’s intellect ‘‘ kept him cool amid the 
most fiery and horrible details of damnation ; he 
was a mere meter to the gas of the everlasting fire.”’ 
Aischylus was the laureate of that fallen house, 
‘* the Stuarts of the skies—till a dying cockney-boy, 
with power projected from eternity, with hectic 
heat and unearthly beauty, sang Hyperion.” 
Shelley ‘* was a hectic hero; a Titan in a deep 
decline.”’ In his ‘* Prometheus,” the “ thought 
is often drowned in a diarrhoea of words ;”’ and 
the ‘last act is to us a mere dance of darkness.” 
St. Peter is the ‘ Oliver Goldsmith of the New 
Testament.’’ And, to conclude—what thinks the 
worthy peripatetic custos in the Nineveh room of 
the British Museum, of the following éloge of his 
department :—‘* You could talk under the dome 
of the Crystal Palace—the Ninevehtic remains, 
which seemed the fragments of the blast of the 
breath of God’s nostrils, made you silent. . . What 
could you do but gasp for breath, and cling convul- 
sively to your seat,”’ &c., &e., &e. 

But enough. It is a solace to know how imper- 
vious Mr. Gilfillan is to the criticisms of “ puny, 
passing malignants,’’ to which category he will 
doubtless consign us—and how sublimely impen- 
etrable he must be to their disposition to hint a 
fault and hesitate dislike. Yet he does now and 
then evince a susceptibility to be “ riled”’ a little ; 
and this fact creates in us some apprehension lest 
even our obscurity should be assailed by a pitiless 
storm of the ‘‘ fragments of the blast of the breath’’ 
of his vengeance. Mr. Macaulay has already in- 
curred his personal displeasure, from some incapact 
ty on the historian’s part to appreciate his brillian- 
cy. The North American Review criticized his 
‘* Bards of the Bible’’ in a manner ‘‘ which did 
vex him ;’’ and he waxes irate about ‘* that stupid- 
est of all Old Granny’s’ effusions. . . . She 
has lost all her teeth, poor body ; and her tongue 
is not very clean, I fear the worst for her.”’ And 
because the Atheneum saw reason to speak slightly 
of Mr. Gilfillan, he denounces that journal as con- 
taining only ‘ dry and sapless critiques. . . where 
ill-temper, spite, and mean jealousy are mistaken 
for honesty and truth; and the clique connected 
with which are, as a whole, destitute alike of in- 
sight, heart, and enthusiasm.’’ Probably, we are 
fathoms and fathoms below Mr. Gilfillan’s con 
tempt; but if he should call us bad names, and 
meditate the ruin of the Magazine, we shall soothe 
ourselves with remembering the good company 
with which his anathema associates us. 

Meanwhile, we have ‘‘ nothing exaggerated,” 
4 are certain we have ‘‘ set down nought in 

ce. 
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‘(THE NEW REFORMATION.”’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Deae Sir :—I beg leave to call the attention of 
your readers to two very remarkable books, neither 
of which, I fear, have yet obtained the credit 
which they deserve. 

The one is, The Sympathies Fd the Continent; 
or, Proposals for a Catholic Reformation. By A. 
Hirscher, Dean of #reiburg, in the Breisgau. 
Translated by A. W. Coxe, M. A. 

The other, Babylon and Jerusalem; a Letter to 
Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, on her joining the 
Romish communion ; supposed to come from the 
pen of Dr. Abeken. 

Ihave thought it best to put what I have to 
say about them into the form of a letter, in order 
that I might not make you responsible for any 
private opinions of my own on the very important 
subjects with which these books deal. 

have also thought it best to join the two books 
together, because to me they are tokens of the 
same important movement in two most opposite 
and unexpected regions. 

But however important I may think either these 
books, or the movements which they betoken, I[ 
should hardly have dared to speak thus off-hand of 
either, but for their bearing on certain matters 
now agitating the English Church. 

Allow me to speak first of Babylon and Jerusalem, 
not as more important that its compeer, but as 
more in unison with our English Protestantism, 
and so forming a half-way house on the road to 
Dr. Hirscher’s Reformed Romanism. I was 

ieved, but not surprised, to find that this book 
had attracted no very great attention. For myself, 
I tender through you my hearty thanks to the 
translator, not only for the translated text, but for 
the preface. I have learned from both curious and 
new phases of psychology ; and I have been made 
more hopeful for Germany and Protestantism. But 
I felt, as I read and enjoyed, that the book would be 
caviare to the many; not because they were less 
wise and good than I, who pretend to be neither, 
but because they could not be acquainted with the 
mental and moral diseases, the pathology of which 
the book treats so wisely. At least, I hada right to 
suppose so much, from the difference between the 
tone of Dr. Abeken concerning Romish converts, 
and that of the anti-Popish party in our country. 
In Dr. Abeken I found a ready confession that the 
countess’ conversion to Rome had been simul- 
taneous with a conversion to God. I found under- 
standing, toleration, sympathy, discrimination, I 
am sorry to say, that these are not qualities which 
we English are given to display towards those who 
leave a Protestant communion for the Romish 
one. We have a zeal against Rome, and a just 
one ; but not one according to knowledge ; fur we 
know nothing of her but her defects. Of her 
strong points we are very ignorant. “Of her good 

ints we have not yet suspected even the ex- 
Istence. Hence our impotence against her. 
We compass sea and land to make one one 
—and—lI will not finish the text; but I cannot 
but feel inclined to do so, when I hear a man ad- 
mired by clapping crowds, who, after having been 
a Romish priest, dares to reproduce to the ears of 
educated Englishmen so ribald and exploded a 
calumny as that which calls the Countess Matilda 
the mistress of Pope Hildebrand. Such is our 
method. Ignorant denunciation. Ignorant, not 
the facts which we allege against Rome 








are false—for they are in the main true—but 
because we do not know why they are true. We 
do not know what made the Middle Ages cling to 
Rome—what makes half Europe cling to her still ; 
still less what makes educated English gentlemen 
and gentlewomen seek in her something which 
they cannot find here. In the popular anti-popish 
books and lectures I find a crass—I had almost 
said, a wilful ignorance on these points. Hence a 
poe readiness to listen again and again to 

estial accusations, which, true and false both, are 
quite notorious enough already. I do not see 
why men should have liberty , when accusing Rome, 
to talk and write filth which would in any other 
case render them amenable to the police. If needy 
persons wish to get their bread, there are other 
methods open to them than that of Holywell- 
street. 

But I could excuse even this, did these denunci- 
ations of Rome convert Romanists to a purer faith. 
But they do not. The Irish famine is now doing 
for the cause of Protestantism what all Rotunda 
word-battles have failed to do; and the sins and 
misgovernment of a Protestant domination are—so 
mysterious are the ways of God—converting thou- 
sands, whom argument and ridicule have failed 
to touch. I can well conceive why. I glory in 
those very mixed motives which some men hastily 
cast in the teeth of the Irish converts. What if 
they find that the Irish Church pays them better 
than the Romish? Let Protestants who trust their 
own creed answer, that if it be a truer faith it 
ought to pay them better ; and rejoice in this fresh 

roof that the reformed creed is the creed which 
eads naturally and inevitably to prudence, self- 
respect, industry, civilization—in a word, to the 
development of true manhood. But, though such 
convictions may be forced on the minds which have 
to deal with the degraded Irishmen, they have not 
yet spread far in England. We have not yet faith 
enough in Protestantism to believe that it is really 
able to meet Romanism in fair field, or to believe 
that a thorough understanding of Romanism, and 
a thorough appreciation of any good which may 
be in it, is anything but a dangerous tamperin 
with our own insular creed. We forget that the 
less cannot conquer the greater, and that one 
rational being is always less than another, till he 
understands and comprehends that other. So we 
make a merit of not comprehending a Romanist, 
and then wonder that we cannot convert him. It 
is easy to call his error a delusion of the devil. 
But we forget that the same book which teaches 
us to believe in the devil, teaches us that he has 
no power over any person, except on account of 
some mental disease of that person which gives 
him scope. And what that mental disease may 
be in the case of a Romish convert we will not 
ask. In our arrogant self-satisfuction, we ery, 
‘* He is a fool to have gone over.—What is the 
use of speculating about a fool’s thoughts?” But 
also, fear has a good deal of influence in keeping 
us from the examination. We have a dim sus- 
icion, which we dare not confess to ourselves, that 

omish perversions are in part the fault of Protest- 
ants—our own fault, in short. The decadence of 
German Lutheranism, the imbecility of French 
Protestantism, the infidelity which Ses replaced 
Genevan Calvinism, frighten us lest some such 
end be approaching us also. Why it should come 
to us, we cannot tell. Why it should not come 
to us, we can tell still less. And in 
plexity and anxiety, old women of both sexes lend 
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a ready ear to those who inform them that the end | 
of the world is coming in the year after next—that 
what they see around them is “ only” the spread 
of infidelity foretold as the forerunner of that event, | 
and that after it, of course, Protestantism will be | 
miraculously exhibited to heaven and earth as the | 
one and et | true faith. And in the mean while, | 
as a natural consequence, all that we have to do, | 
either with infidelity or Popery, is to shriek and 
curse at them in the mingled rage and fear which | 
ignorance inspires, as dogs run away barking from | 
a stranger. 

To such a temper of mind as this, and even more ' 
to that common and far more manly lay temper | 
which takes its stand on English nationality, and | 
says, ‘I am no controversialist ; but I’ll have no | 
Italian priests domineering over John Bull’’—such 
a book as Babylon and Jerusalem will be not only 
unintelligible, but, as far as they can understand it, 
dangerous. They will get angry with it, because 
it seems to them to blow hot and cold in the same 
breath. Who can show more eloquently than Dr. 
Abeken that modern Romanism, in professing to 
bring heaven down to earth, everywhere aa all 
day long, has practically built up an iron wall 
between heaven and earth? But it will be utterly 
marvellous to John Bull to find him in the same | 
breath confessing to affection and respect—as indeed 
I do myself—for the image of the Blessed Virgin 
under the lamp at the street corner, and the lonely 
Crucifix upon the vineyard slope. Who, again, can 
defend more eloquently than Dr. Abeken the wis- | 
dom and righteousness of the German reformers, 
in tearing ruthlessly away the scurf and moss of 
the Catholic tree, even in breaking off some of its 
fairest fruit and flowers, that they might get at 
the tree itself, and stand face to face with truth 
and God! But what can he mean by lamentations 
over ‘‘ how much they took away from poor suffer- 
ing humanity !—how many connecting links be- 
tween God and man, and heaven and earth, they 
tore asunder !—how much poorer and void of color 
and ornament they have made, not only the 
churches, but earth itself!—how much less of 
heaven’s radiancy the life of man reflects '—how 
much further earth has been removed from heaven, 
and man from God, since the time of the Reforma- 
tion; and, 1 am free to confess, by means of the 
Reformation !”’ Or what will John Bull make of 
an author who, while he declares himself, and to 
judge from —_ line of his book, evidently is a 
stanch and vitally-convinced Lutheran Protestant, 
tells a lady that she has really found, on her 
entrance into the Romish communion, that ‘‘ con- 
version,’’? and ‘‘ pardon,” and ‘‘saving faith,’ 
which Protestants suppose to belong exclusivel 
to themselves ; and that he ‘cannot think o 
recalling or estranging her from the church of her 
adoption, and indeed would not, if he could, con- 
vert a Romanist to Protestantism! . . .”” What 
is to be done with so anomalous, eclectic, contra- 
dictory a thinker? cries John Bull. 

Two ay may be done with him, in my opin- 
ion ; curse him—or read him. It is my hope that 
there are many, especially of those testants 
who, like me, are not ashamed to call themselves 
Catholics also, who will take the latter course, and 
profit by it. 

My hopes and my fears for the success of Mr. 
Coxe’s able translation of Dr. Hirscher run in the 
game channel. To those who are accustomed to 
call Rome Apostate and Antichrist, and to believe 
practically (and therefore really), though they 





may shrink from putting their thoughts into words, 


that to die within her pale ensures something 
very like eternal punishment—to such men, how 
—_ how irritating it must be, to find a Ro- 
man Catholic divine as aware as they are of all the 
existing abuses of his church, and yet, so far 
from showing the least wish to leave her, and 
throw himself into their cms, calmly proposing 
to reform her from within; and not to reform her 
by altering her groundwork, but by taking stand 
on it, believing it to be divine, and following it 
out faithfully! ‘* What,” cries Exeter Hall, with 
one voice— a man casting out devils, and yet he 
followeth not us? ° Let us hope that 
that is impossible ; that he will find out his mis- 
take, and copy the Achillis and Gavazzis!’’ And 
then will arise an evil hope—too easily, alas, en- 
tertained by any human soul when it gives itself up 
to party bigotry, that Rome may be worse than Dr. 
Hirscher thinks, in order that we may have the 
leasure of finding it as bad as we think it. J 
ear, sir, there are some in England now who 
would be sorry to see any reform in the Church of 
Rome succeed, lest not only their interpretation of 
the prophecies, but also their daily bread, should 
come ignominiously to an end. The majority, 
however, of English readers will find a simple 
solution for so strange a problem as Dr. Hirscher’s 
book. He must be a Jesuit of course, or in the 
hands of the Jesuits, one of whose strong holds, 
as we all know, is Dr. Hirscher’s town and univer- 


| sity of Freiburg. Ah, that is it! And the book 


is a sham, and its proposed reformation is a sham, 
and a decoy, a piece of ‘ paternoster tackle,’’ 
baited with a gudgeon for German democrats, in 
its talk about yielding to the constitutional tenden- 
cies of the age, and a delicate little worm for 
English High Churchmen, in its proposals to 
make the Catholic Church in Germany most alarm- 
ingly like the Catholic Church in England. He 
wants each party to meet him half-way, the cun- 
ning fellow! Pooh ! Does he think he can take 
in John Bull? 

So poor John Bull; while, like the proudly- 
striding worthy of the Walpurgis Nacht— 


Er schnopert was er schnopern kann, 
Und spirt nach Jesuiten. 


But to those whose scent is not so wholly occu- 
pied in Jesuit-hunting, I humbly recommend to 
take these two books, and putting them side by 
side, as each the complement of the other, see if 
they do not help somewhat both toward explaining 
why people go over to Rome, and why people 
over to Protestantism, and why wise and truly 
good men on both sides, though deeply dissatisfied 
with their own church, stay where they are, and 
work, 

As Abeken feels of Lutheranism, so does Dr. 
Hirscher of German Romanism. They have both 
degenerated into mere religions. They must be 
revived into’churches. They have been occupyin 
themselves too aoe with -— —— = 
too many in England, tting the ol 
Church Coteghinen anh its semen f state of salya- 
tion,’’ have chosen to define as ‘‘ the salvation of 
souls ;’’ which term they restrict to the obtaining 
of certain pleasures, or avoidance of certain pains, 
after death. In the mean time they have neglected 
the education of their members in right life, 
either personal, family, political, or social, for the 
present world. Hence they have gone down, a8 
time rolled on, into ‘‘ superstition’’—pedantic care 
about id quod superstat, what is hanging over men 
hereafter. In the Lutheran Church this has taken 
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the form of dry dogmatic word-battles about the 
proper methods of obtaining rewards and avoiding 
punishments; in the Romish, that of juggling 
tricks to be practised on God and the laws of God, 
for the same purpose. The Romish superstition is 
the more practical, the Lutheran more intellectual. 
Spiritual they neither of them are, for both have 
the same simple aim—to show men how to “ win 
heaven’”’ without being spiritual, that is, good men. 
But the voice of the laity, in both communions, 
has risen in protest. ‘‘ We are men, husbands, 
fathers, masters, tradesmen, citizens. We want 
to know how to be good ones; not merely to get 
through those functions as necessary evils, with the 
minimum of danger and loss to our future prospects ; 


* but to fulfil them, to do them thoroughly, because 


they are right functions, integral parts of God's 
appointed constitution for mankind.” To this 
demand, the German Lutheran clergy have been 
making less and less answer since the time of Lu- 
ther. Luther made good answer enough ; but his 
successors have forgotten it, till now they can only 
say, with the Romish priest, ‘* We do not, and 
ought not, to understand these carnal and secular 
matters. We profess to tell you how to perform 
these functions without endangering the salvation 
of your souls. We can, moreover, invest them 
with a borrowed sanctity by telling you that they 
are ‘ types’ of higher and spiritual relations, and 
call that ‘ consecrating’ them. But as for ‘ ful- 
filling’ them, as if they were anything holy or 
divine in themselves, we really do not understand 
this new longing of yours. A ‘devout’ life we 
can form for you. As for a ‘ human’ life, we do 
not know what you mean by it, unless you wish to 
return to the theocracy of the old Jews, with their 
temporal rewards and punishments, forgetting that 
they were a peculiar people, under the especial 
government of God.”’ 

To which the laity of both communions has been 
answering more and more for the last century and 
a half—‘* Then we do not want you or your doc- 
trines. We want to be taught to be men. We 
are here, now, in this world. If you could tell us 
what to make of this life, we might suspect that 
you knew something about the next life. But if 
you cannot explain to us the works, and purposes, 
and successes and failures, which happen under 
your very eyes, do you suppose that we are going 
to believe you about matters which are not to 
happen till the day of judgment! Farewell, priests 
and preachers. We must go about our work, 
patch up for oursclves the best theory we can of 
what life and man mean, and what they are in- 
tended to produce. You say that we, considered 
not merely as ‘souls,’ but as men and citizens, 
are not under the especial government of God. 
Then we must govern ourselves as well as we can 
without.’’ And hence has arisen, both in Protest- 
ant and Romish Germany, a very wide-spread in- 
fidelity. It may be wise for English clergymen to 
consider whether a certain similarity in their an- 
swers to the same questions may not, if much 
longer persisted in, lead to similar effects here in 
En wy 

ow both these authors, as I have said, confess, 
in the boldest terms, the evils of their respective 
communions. And an Englishman, reading either 
of these books, would see at once that to reform 
these confessed evils would be to make both 
churches very like the Church of England, both 
as to what she rejects and as to what she accepts. 
But he will remark, also, that Dr. Abeken is una- 
ble to propose any practical reform for his church. 





He has no hope from the laity, none from the 
resent ecclesiastical organization, none from any 
fae amendments thereof. ‘‘These,’’ he says,- 
‘will never fill the veins of the Church with 
fresh blood.’’ That, he believes, must be done by 
a fresh outpouring of God’s Spirit, which he trusts 
and hopes is at hand, to unite divisions which he 
confesses to be past human reconcilement, and 
disentangle confusions from which he sees no 
escape, orthodox and God-fearing man though he 
is, and asserting, and truly, that a vast amount of 
faith and piety, and well-doing, still remain in the 
Lutheran Church. And this with him is no lazy 
expectation of a Deus e machina, which is to 
excuse present idleness. No, he says; despise no 
temporary shed, however poor, to keep the rain 
out. Support, foster every attempt at codperation 
in religion or good works. Thank a prince who 
will assume a protectorate over the Church, and 
who will endeavor to find ways and means for its 
independence and unfettered action. But from 
none of these, and least of all, one would hope, 
from the last somewhat self-contradictory form of 
help, does he expect deliverance. It must come from 
above, and we must work and wait, as best we can, 
in a dark and evil time. So says he, eloquently, 
athetically, in words every one of which bears the 
impress of the highest Christian virtues. 
ow mark the contrast of Dr. Hirscher’s tone. 
He, too believes that deliverance for his Church 
must come fromabove. But he believes that it has 
come ; that it has been here always ; that Romanists 
have only to make use of it. Therefore, he does 
not begin by those complaints of frightful abuses 
by which, toward the latter part of the book, he 
justifies almost all our English abhorrence of the 
resent state of Romanism. On the contrary, 
efore he mentions the disease, he starts with his 
remedy, and sets that forth in detail, with a plain 
good sense, and honest acceptance of things as 
they are, which is worthy of an Englishman ; for 
his remedy is simply the organization common to 
the Roman Church with those of England and 
America. There are four instruments, he says; 
the primeval —— ones—bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, laity. Purge their relations to each other 
of the injustices, and tyrannies, and exclusions, 
which haye distorted them for centuries, and all 
will come right of itself. Let your bishops do 
nothing without hearing the counsel, not of their 
own palace spies and eaves-droppers on promotion, 
but of the whole body of priests in their dioceses ; 
and let neither bishop nor presbytery decide on 
anything without the counsel and assent of the 
communicant laity of the diocese. Thus you will 
become a living and united body again, because 
your acts will express the collective wisdom and 
virtue of the whole body. You will interest the 
laity in all you do, because they will help you to 
do it; and then, whether the government for the 
time being pet you or rob you, it will be immate- 
rial; you will be a self-governing, self-helping. 
self-contained body, and not a mere organized party 
of religious missionaries. 

You ought to do this, says wise Dr. Hirscher. 
because it is just and right between man and man, 
You can do it, without infringing in the least on 
the divine constitution of the Catholic Church ; for, 
as I have proved to you by irrefragable authorities. 
it and no other is that very divine constitution 
—as one would have expected it to be. The 
early Church was free and constitutional in its 
form. The laity were as much members and 
senators thereof as the priesthood or the bishop. 
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Each had his function, but all worked together, 
because all worked. Finally, says Dr. Hirscher, 
you must do it, or, whatever becomes of the Cath- 
olic Church, that branch of it existing in Germany 
willend. This is an age of freedom. You cannot 
make the laity obey you as children any longer ; 
for they are grown into men. You cannot exclude 
them any longer from your deliberations ; for they 
are become strong enough to deliberate without 
you, stop the supplies, and go elsewhere for teach- 
ing. You cannot arrogate to yourselves any longer 
a personal superiority over them, for they are now 
as good as you, and as well-informed—perhaps on 
some points better informed. In short, ‘ pure 
monarchy has become an impossibility in the State, 
and that is equally true of the Church. The purely 
monarchical direction of a diocese, for instance, 
runs in a direction so opposite to all the character- 
istics of the age, that its perpetuation, side by side 
with the constitutional and popular vitality of the 
State, appears possible in no other way than by 
the apostasy of the entire intelligence of the com- 
munity, or by the prevalence of a religious indiffer- 
ence the most complete.’’ Let no one depend on 
a synod composed exclusively of ecclesiastics. It 
would be ‘a farce in the eyes of the people.” 
‘* Let no one depend on voluntary church unions ; 
they only represent individual tendencies, and 
have no catholic impress or church mission, but 
rather a separatist character.’’ And we priests 
ourselves, says the wise dean, as delicately as he 
can, should learn as well as gain by this return to 
the apostolic form of the Church ; for we should 
then me not mere ‘‘ parsons,”’ a class parted 
from the laity, ignorant, as we are now, of their 
wishes, their temptations, their modes of think- 
ing and judging. We should be taught by con- 
tact with them no longer to see everything 
through pedantic ecclesiastical spectacles; in 
short, to use words which Dr. Hirscher, perhaps, 
would not have dared to use, we shall become less 
of monks, and more of men. Though he dare not 
use the expression, however, his bold proposition 
for abolishing the forced celibate of the clergy, 
and his considering its present ill effects as ‘‘ too 
notorious to waste words on,’’? make me suspect 
that he would fully understand their meaning. 
And with this ecclesiastical reform Dr. Hirscher 
thinks—as indeed I do—would come a practical 
reformation, The laity, once admitted to counsel, 
would help the ecclesiastics to reform colleges, 
schools, charitable institutions, and, above all, 
family life. The ‘priest in the family’? would 
be no longer a suspected and intriguing in- 
truder from another world, trying to establish an 
imperium in imperio over the women and children, 
to the utter destruction of family life; because 
he would be a fellow-counsellor, a fellow-worker, 
and, above all, what he is not now, a fellow- 
man with the master of the household, with 
the politician, the landlord, the merchant, the 
tradesman, the farmer ; and thus the improvement 
would be not merely external, but vital ; not a 
mere lopping off of certain abuses, but a discovery 
of methods by which Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian method might interpenetrate and leaven the 
whole life and conduct of the laity. In short, to 
use my own nomenclature, Romanism in Germany 
would cease to be a mere religion for the next life, 
and reappear as a living, practical Church for this 
life, and therefore for ever-present eternity. 
Such is a very hasty outline of two of the most 
. wise and cheering books which I have read of late ; 
aad [ heartily wish that a copy of them were in the 





hands of every English clerg: an and educated 
layman, both High and Low Church. Many ofthe 
former, who are emptying their churches and alien- 
ating their parishioners b that very ‘ recurrence 
to medizeval principles A practices’’ which to Dr. 
Hirscher appears *‘ a gross and a perilous mistake,”’ 
may profit by the warnings of a good man, who has 
had practical experience of that method such as 
they never can have. Many of the latter, who are 
inclined to view episcopacy as a mere accident and 
adjunct of church discipline, may learn, from the 
contrast between Dr. Hirscher's and Dr. Abeken’s 
practical suggestions, that there is something more 
divine, permanent, and living in it than the good 
men whose soi-disant disciples they are, gave it 
credit for angen while those of the laity who 
connect the whole form, and the very name, of 
Catholicity with ‘ priesteraft,”’ “ spiritual tyran- 
ny,” ‘*absolutism,’’ and “ retrogression,’’ may 
begin to suspect that the Proteus of Catholic organ- 
ization has still life enough in it to assume a new 
outward shape, and adapt itself to the wants of 
this age, as it has to those of preceding ones, with- 
out losing its identity or original inward form ; and 
that The Church which freed mankind in the first 
century, by proclaiming, for the first time in the 
world’s history, the sacred right of each and every 
man to come face to face with God, still stands on 
that ancient ground of individual conscience for 
which the martyrs shed their blood, but which is 
now paradoxically assumed to be incompatible 
with the existence ‘of that very creed which first 
awoke it into being. 
T have the honor to be, sir, 
Your faithful servant, 


. 





A Party or Inpran Women.-—The valley of Og- 
den’s Creek, or Ogden’s Hole (as places of this kind, 
in the nomenclature of this country are called), has 
long been the rendezvous of the Northwest Company, 
on account of its fine range for stock in the winter, 
and has been the scene of many a merry reiinion of 
the hardy trappers and traders of the mountains. 
Its streams were formerly full of beaver, but these 
have, I believe, entirely disappeared. Some few an- 
telopes were bounding over the green, but the appear- 
ance of fresh ‘‘ Indian signs’’ accounted for their 
scarcity. 

During our ride through the valley we came sud- 
denly on a party of eight or ten Indian women and 
girls, each with a basket on her back, gathering 

s for their winter’s provision. They were 
of the class of ‘* root-diggers,’’ or, as the guide called 
them, ‘‘ snake-diggers.’’ The instant they discov- 
ered us an immediate and precipitate flight took place, 
nor could all the remonstrances of the guide, who 
called loudly after them in their own language, in- 
duce them to halt for a single moment. Those who 
were too close to escape by running hid themselves in 
the bushes and grass so effectually that in less time 
than it has taken to narrate the circumstance only 
two of them were to be seen. These were a couple 
of young girls of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who, with their baskets dangling at their backs, set 
off at their utmost speed for the mountains, and con- 
tinued to run as long as we could see them, without 
stopping, or so much as turning their heads to look 
behind them. The whcle party was entirely naked. 
After they had disappeared, we came near riding over 
two girls of sixteen or seventeen, who had ** cached”’ 
behind a large fallen tree. They started up, gazed 
upon us for a moment, waved to us to continue our 
journey, and then fied with a rapidity that soon car 
ried them beyond -our sight.—Capt. Stansbury’s 
Expedition. “ .t 
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From the Christian Observer. 


ON THE DEGREE AND MANNER IN WHICH 
YOUNG MINISTERS MAY PROFIT FROM 
OTHER MEN’S LABORS. 


Wuen our universities are annually sendin 
forth their hundreds of young men to the work o 
the ministry in the Established Church, it cannot 
but be regarded as an object of great importance 
to aid in giving a right direction to the minds and 
the pursuits of so — a class of persons placed 
at an early period of life in a situation of solemn 
and even awful responsibility. Without pretend- 
ing to traverse the wide field of observation to 
which this remark might lead, I may be permitted 
to single out one topic as worthy of special attention 
on the part of those of my brethren who are just en- 
tering or have recently entered on an office to which 
many years of my own life have been sincerely 
though unworthily devoted. And I would speak, 
not as one who has actually done all that he 
recommends others to attempt, but as one who has 
learned through his own failures, as well as 
through some measure of success, what appears to 
be the most effectual method of securing one 
necessary element of usefulness in*the Christian 
ministry. 

I would endeavor to show, first, that it is lawful 
to avail ourselves of other men’s labors in the dis- 
charge of our office ; and that it is a duty incum- 
bent especially on young and inexperienced minis- 
ters todo so. It will then be necessary to point 
out, ina general way, the limits to be prescribed 
to the actual employment of such helps. 

First. It is lawful for all ministers, and espec- 
ially necessary for those who are young, to make 
use of other men’s labors. To dispute such a po- 
sition would be to argue against all analogy. For, 
what science is there, what subject of inquiry or 
research, what profession or pursuit, in which the 
young are not required to learn from those older 
than themselves, or to resort to some means where- 
by they may derive advantage from the labors of 
other men? The higher we ascend in the scale of 
literary or scientific pursuit, the more obvious is 
the necessity for this deferential regard to the 
judgment, the talents, and the productions of the 
master minds which have laid the foundation, or 
reared the superstructure of some new monument 
of intellectual power. Our most celebrated paint- 
ers have spent their days and nights and years in 
the study of the deathless productions of Raffaelle, 
Titian, Guido, and other celebrated masters of a 
former age. Our most profound natural philos- 
ophers rest upon the basis laid by Newton, and 
avail themselves of the discoveries made in the 
wide field of nature by his successors, in their 
attempts to investigate the subtle laws by which 
the universe is governed. Poets feel the necessity 
- of familiarizing their minds with the thoughts and 

style of the great poets of antiquity. And it 
would be strange if, regarded even merely as a 
study, theology should not need to be approached 
with a similar close examination of the produc- 
tions of men who have brought the strongest minds 
to bear upon this most deeply interesting of all 
subjects to an immortal spirit. 

e fact that God has furnished us with the 
written record of His own will, in a volume con- 
structed, as the Bible is, of an infinite variety of 
materials, contributed by different persons and at 
different periods, is a proof that we must avail 
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ourselves of other men’s labors in our search after 


the very rudiments of religious knowledge. And 
no doubt is entertained (by those who believe in 
Divine revelation) that we must learn all that we 
would know accurately and beneficially on religious 
subjects from the labors of those holy men of old 
‘* who spake as they were moved from the Hol 
Ghost.’”’ It is granted that none others can spea 
like them; none have the same authority; none 
come to us with the same high credentials ; and 
therefore none can lay equal claim with them to 
implicit confidence and unreserved submission. 
Yet they who would confine all their attention to 
the Holy Scriptures run into an extreme, though 
comparatively a safe one, and lose opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge which no amount of applica- 
tion to the only true source of knowledge will 
supply. The private Christian, who is employed 
all day long in the necessary occupations of his 
worldly calling, may do well to turn aside from 
other books to that which alone infallibly directs 
his way to heaven. But the man of leisure, and 
still more the man whose office it is to teach others, 
has need of all the subsidiary aid he can acquire 
to enable him, from a full-stored mind, to bring 
forth ‘‘ things new and old,” that he may be able 
rightly to ‘* divide the word of truth,” and to give 
to every man his portion of spiritual food ‘in due 
season.”’ 

Rejecting with abhorrence the presumptuous 
notion of development insisted upon by our recent 
perverts to the faith of Rome, as implying that 
the revealed will of God in the Holy Scriptures is not 
in itself a perfect system of sound doctrine, which 
admits of no addition or improvement on the part 
of man; we may, nevertheless, maintain that the 
Scriptures are full of germs of thought, capable of 
being expanded and amplified as they pass through 
the medium of intelligent minds, and are reflected 
upon, from age to age, by a succession of pious 
writers ; so that while doctrines remain immutable, 
and truths stand firmly on their own basis, the 
application of these truths and doctrines leads to 
an infinite variety of combinations and distinctions 
of thought, which open a wide field for profitable 
investigation, and tend to multiply, as time rolls 
onward, the materials for the instruction and edi- 
fication of succeeding generations. Thus the 
fathers to the children shall make known the truth, 
and the accumulating capital of knowledge daily 
become more and more available for the general 

None are more bound to avail themselves 
of the advantages thus afforded and the perpetual 
increase of the stores of knowledge, than the youn 
ministers of Christ. They have the greatest of 
all theories to publish, the most essential of all 
truths to proclaim, and the strongest of all 
motives to see that they do their work faithfully, 
and to the best of their ability. If they neglect 
the opportunity afforded them of having their 
minds thoroughly furnished for their work, either 
because they deem that work too easy to require 
much close and diligent application, or because 
they are relying upon certain facilities which the 
happen to possess of expressing themselves wit 
ease and fluency, even when they have made little 
or no previous preparation, their fund of knowledge 
will soon be exhausted, and their ministry, after 
having attained — a temporary popularity, 
will become dull, monotonous, and wearisome. 
The Christian minister should set out with the 
determination that, in whatever other knowledge 
he may be deficient, he will not be behind his age 
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in that knowledge which is necessary to make him 
‘*a workman that neeedeth not to be ashamed.”’ 
This, at least, is essential to his legitimate influ- 
ence over the minds of the flock committed to his 
charge ; and without this, however diligent he 
may be in his attention to parochial duties, he 
will not be able to command the respect due to the 
ministerial office and character, nor to gain the 
confidence of those who ought to look up to their 
minister as their guide and counsellor in spiritual 
things. 

But in urging the necessity of furnishing the 
mind with all such knowledge on divine subjects 
as may be gathered from the labors of holy and 
devoted servants of God, we are not to forget that 
there are /imits within which researches even of 
this character must be confined. Toa few general 
remarks on these limits I would now request the 
reader’s attention. The minds of men are so 
differently constituted by nature, and are so 
differently moulded by early habits, that it be- 
comes équally necessary to guard against over- 
doing on the one hand, and underdoing on the 
other. If it be needful to testify against that in- 
dolence of disposition which would induce young 
ministers to adopt a careless and slovenly style 
of thought and of composition, against that dis- 
picable vanity which prompts them, because they 
can speak with readiness, to assume a tone of 
dictation on subjects crudely digested and little 
understood—it is also needful to testify against 
that complete absorption of mind in the study of 
other men’s thoughts, which produces an unwill- 
ingness to enter on the active duties of the minis- 
terial office, and at length even an incapacity for 
fulfilling them. If he who is always preaching 
and never reading, always giving out and never 
receiving, will soon pump his spring of thought 
quite dry ; so he who expends all his energies in 
study may have his own cistern full, but it will 
never overflow for the benefit of others; the 
waters first become stagnant, then putrid. He 
reads and studies till he leaves himself no time 
for independent thought, and no disposition for 
useful action. 

Preachers especially who have a tenacious 
memory, are very prone to save themselves the 
trouble of thinking, by giving vent to the conce 
tions and words of other men, rather than. their 
own. In minds possessing such a faculty, and 
not restraining it, no intellectual progress is made. 
Memory usurps the throne of thought and inven- 
tion. Other men’s thoughts pass through it, as 
water through a sieve, unchanged and uncolored 
in the passage. Consequently there is none of 
that vigor, that earnestness, that pathos, that 
originality of conception and expression, which 
characterize the discourses of one who studies 
that he may think, who weaves up the raw ma- 
terial which he receives, who passes the fact or 
thought in every form before his view, and then 
adopts it with suitable modifications, additions or 
abatements, clothes it in his own natural language, 
and pours it forth as the genuine sentiment of his 
own heart. Then it becomes a living thought, 
and they who hear it, feel and acknowledge its 
power. Thoughts thus generated and thus ex- 
pressed, have all the authority of age combined 
with all the vigor and ardor of youth. They 
are fresh as the verdure of spring, and rich as the 
fruits of autumn. 

If men who read much would exercise sufficient 
self-denial to make them pause over what they 
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read, instead of hurrying onward to see the end, 
and would turn over every important thought till 
they had not only mastered but appropriated it, 
how much would their intellectual wealth be in- 
creased, though the actual amount of their read- 
ing would be greatly diminished! There would 
be all the difference between actually taking 

session of a country, and merely travelling 
through it, and taking a survey of its landscape. 

Again : let those who thus resolve to inco 
rate what they read with their own thoughts and 
reflections, also endeavor to ascertain the limit 
to which their efforts in this direction should be 
confined ; let them be deeply sensible of their ob- 
ligations as ministers of Christ to use with fidelity, 
for the benefit of others, whatever gifts, talents, 
and advantages they may have received. Regard- 
ing themselves as ‘‘ stewards of the manifold 
grace of God,’’ let them know that they are not 
only to receive, but rightly to use, this ‘‘ manifold 

ce’’ to the glory of Him who gives it, and 
or the purposes for which it is expressly imparted. 
If, then, study fills up our whole time, we hoard 
treasures which our Divine Master requires us to 
expend. We become useless by the excess of that 
which is necessary to our usefulness. And this 
very excess becomes eventually injurious to our 
own minds. It is treasure rusting and cankering 
in the miser’s coffer. The mind becomes debili- 
tated by over-exertion of thought, without the 
counteracting and remedial agency of active labor 
for the benefit of others. 

Besides, great loss is sustained by that neglect 
of social intercourse with mankind in which 
studious persons are prone to indulge, and which 
too often induces a real disability to make any 
application of the knowledge acquired by reading 
to the practical duties of the Christian ministry. 
Who is so unable to understand and to enter into 
the feelings of the man of business, or the poor, 
or the young of his flock, as he who devotes his 
whole time to study! Who has less sympathy 
with the common sufferings of mankind! or who 
is less able to administer the needed instruction, 
consolation, or warning which such cases require, 
than the man who thus buries himself among his 
books, or thinks every moment lost which is not 
employed in abstract thought, or in busy intel- 
lectual pursuitst [low many persons under deep 
spiritual convictions of sin, and anxious for Chris- 
tian counsel and direction, are yet afraid to go to 
their minister, lest he should deem their call an 
intrusion on his hours of study ; and how often 
has the countenance of the minister, when waited 
upon by such applicants, indicated the restless- 
ness and annoyance occasioned by this interru 
tion of his favorite employment! We may 
certain, that whenever such discountenance is 
given to the most frank and open communication 
between a pastor and his flock, the tor is 
sacrificing duty to inclination, and is seeking his 
own pleasure, where it never can be found, in a 
virtual neglect of one of the most indispensable 
duties of fis office. It is a very necessary rule 
for the direction of the studies of every Christian 
minister—and more especially of every young 
minister—to en in no seden occupation 
which shall unfit the mind for the external labors 
of the ministry ; to pursue none so far as to in- 
jure his own health, and thus disable him for the 
due fulfilment of his appointed work. The 
mind, when too much stimulated by study, be- 





comes a sword too sharp for the scabbard of the 
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body in which it is sheathed ; and when the bod 
is exhausted, the mind sinks with it, and ‘‘ muc 
study becomes not only a weariness to the flesh,”’ 
but a destroyer of the mental powers by which it 
had been cultivated. 

But to pass from this high and strenuous use 
of other men’s labors, which is the familiar prac- 
tice of the most comprehensive class of minds, 
we may notice that humbler use of them, which 
may be made with advantage, under due regula- 
tion, by those ministers who have much to do in 
the external service of religion, and comparativel 
little time for close study, and perhaps not muc 
ability for severe mental application of any kind. 
What use may such persons lawfully on profit- 
ably make of the writings of other ment That 
they may be greatly assisted by the use of sound 
commentaries, and that they will do well to con- 
sult them with care, and often form their sermons 
upon them, will hardly be disputed. That they 
may also, with great advan ; at times, read 
over some excellent sermon, and then write under 
the impression of what they have read, borrowing 
many thoughts, yet perhaps not remembering or 
copying a single sentence, will also be generally 
gran Such a mode will serve to enlarge 
gradually the mind of the youthful preacher ; 
and will also save him from the common fault of 
his class, namely, that of pouring forth his own 
crude conceptions, to the pain and grief of many 
of his more advanced and experienced hearers. 
Supposing, however, that he has to preach often, 
even this labor may be more than he can accom- 
plish in a suitable manner. He is then tempted 
to scribble rather than write his sermons; his 
style becomes careless, his arguments inconse- 


quent ; his illustrations incongruous, his figures 


unhappily chosen and incorrectly applied ; his 
train of thought broken and dislocated, till he 
bewilders not only his audience but himself, un- 
less perhaps the slovenly habit he is hastily con- 
tracting keeps him in a happy unconsciousness 
that he is all the while talking nonsense. 

This is, at all hazards, to be avoided. It were 
better to take another's sermon entire, than to 
launch out on such a sea of absurdities. But it 
is not desirable that a young minister should be 
shut up to such an alternative. He ought, in 
ordinary circumstances, to find time for the com- 
position of one carefully digested sermon in the 
week. If he nfust preach more, let him, if he 
has no stock to fall back upon, borrow thoughts, 
if not words, from others ; but still let him cast 
these into his own mould, and filter them, so to 
speak, through his own mind. In quoting pas- 
sages, it may be well to intimate that he is quot- 
ing, though it may not be necessary to mention 
in the pulpit the name of the author from whom 
the quotation is taken ; otherwise, he will scarcely 
be exonerated from the charge of plagiarism. 
Above all, let him shun the des icathe practice 
which a few preachers have been known to adopt, 
of taking some of the most eloquent sermons in 
the language, and preaching them as if they were 
their own. The vanity which leads to such an 
attempt to shine in borrowed at mp gonnty 
brings its own punishment; for it seldom long 
escapes detection ; and when once the fraud is 
discovered, all respect for the author of it is gone 
forever. 

After all, simplicity and sincerity of pur- 
pose will ange ‘Set ate to the ot ll 
student in the necessary preparation for his minis- 
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terial labors. This will preserve him from all 
ostentatious display of talents, real or imaginary ; 
from all undue self-reliance on the one hand, and 
all undue appropriation of other men’s labors on 
the other; from all wish to ap at rather 
than to be really useful ; and from all danger of 
thinking more highly of himself than he ought to 
think, or of acting under the influence of any of 
those mean and sordid motives which, sooner or 
later, ruin the brightest hopes, and falsify the 
most promising anticipations of ministerial suc- 
cess. 

The man who borrows from others for the pur- 
pose of enlarging his own mind, or of bringing 
some known truth home in a new and more 
powerful method to the hearts of his flock, is in 
a very different position from him who borrows 
because he is too indolent to think, and who then 
retails what he has read with the indifference of 
a school-boy going through his task. 

Above all things, prayer must blend itself with 
all ministerial labors. Nothing, indeed, makes a 
thought derived from others more certainly our 
own, than the attempt to make it a subject of 
serious and earnest petition. This gives a new 
and a somewhat original cast to the thought itself, 
and it flows from the mind and from the tongue 
with a mild yet winning force which few hearts 
are able to resist. To a preacher who thus com- 
bines study and devotion, though he may give no 
signs of extraordinary genius, the hearers listen 
—they know not why—and are impressed by his 
preac ing in a manner they can scarcely under- 
stand. ‘The secret of his influence is, that God 
is with him, and makes whatsoever he does to 
prosper. 
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Att day the leaves from the maples 

Have been leisurely drifting down, 
Of their summer glories leaving 

But branches bare and brown. 
They ’re lying in drifts by the hedgerows, 

They ’ve come in at the open door, 
Gently and noiselessly falling 

In the hall, on the parlor floor. 


They ’ve donned, for the green of summer, 
Purple and crimson and gold ; 

And some are yellow and faded, 
And some are sere and old. 


And the night has gathered early, 
And damp with a chilling rain, 

That is beating heavily, steadily, 
Upon the window pane. 


And the wind comes wailing with them, 
And drearier grows the night— 

No lights through the storm-clouds gleaming, 
And the stars are out of sight. 


But the light of my fire seems brighter, 
And the cricket’s a merrier tone, 
For the night of deeper darkness, 
For the rain and the wailing moan. 


Sweetly, soothingly, softly, 
The pattering rain-drops fall, 

For a soul where melodious voices 
Ring clearer and brighter than all— 


Voices that are cheerily bidding 
My spirit be firm and strong, 
And gently calling each other, 
Thro’ the rain, the whole night leng, 
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From the Bombay Telegraph and Courier, May 17, 1852. 
THE OPIUM TRADE. 


We remember to have been told, when express- 
ing admiration at the immensely lofty warehouses 
of Liverpool, that the bricks were cemented by the 
blood of the African slave. 

In examining the colossal institutions of British 
India, we may in like manner be told that they 
are partly maintained by the life-blood of the 
Chinese. In other words, we sell them opium, 
whereby sooner or later they destroy themselves, 
and, by the profits of the trade, we support the 
political, juridical and educational institutions of 
this vast country. 

Whether we consider the few lacs of rupees 
annually appropriated to native colleges and 
schools, or the crores expended on the main- 
tenance of governors and councils, magistrates and 
collectors, judges and police, generals and armies, 
it is an indisputable fact, in Indian finance, that a 
very considerable portion of these sums is received 
from the Chinese as an equivalent for a pernicious 


is fact is fraught with much interest. As an 
article of commerce opium stands out without a 
1. From the skilful management and culti- 
vation of about 100,000 acres of land, the East 
India Company produces an article which, sold at 
a profit of several hundred per cent., yields to 
them a net revenue, annually, of nearly three mil- 
lions sterling. We do not here include the 
Malwa opium—a seventh of the whole revenue of 
the country, raised from an extent of more than a 
million of square miles. 

From the transport of this drug by a few vessels 
named opium clippers, a few mercantile houses 
are also realizing magnificent profits, while the 
Chinese themselves, the grand consumers of the 
drug, part with five or six millions pounds sterling 
per annum. 

The most astounding fact of the opium trade 
needs yet to be specified, viz., that Christian sen- 
sibilities have not yet been adequately roused in 
relation to its iniquities and horrors. 

That a peohetelly Christian government should, 


by its sole authority and on its sole responsibility, 
produce a drug which is not only contraband, but 
essentially detrimental to the 
humanity ; that it should annually receive into 
its a crores of rupees, which, if they can- 


st interests of 


not, save by a too licentious figure, be termed 
*‘the price of blood,’’ yet are demonstrably the 
price of the physical waste, the social wretched- 
ness and moral destruction of the Chinese ; and 
yet that no sustained remonstrances from the 

ss, secular or spiritual, nor from society, should 

we forth against the unrighteous system, is 
surely an astonishing fact in the history of our 
Christian ethics, This fact can, however, be easily 
explained. 

There is a prestige about this great trade which 
serves to hide its intrinsic repulsiveness. 

On the principle whereby the slayer of an in- 
dividual is execrated as a murderer, and the slayer 
of ** ten thousand”’ is treated as a hero and half 
deified, we can understand how a trade, which, if 
carried on by one or two of “the baser sort,”’ 
would be denounced as smuggling and piracy, is 
divested of its illegal and immoral characteristics 
by the patronage which emblazons it, the numbers 
connected with it, the immense capital embarked 
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in its prosecution, the glittering private fortunes 
realized by it, and, more than all, the immense 
addition to government finances. 

We find it very difficult to entertain the idea 
that a traffic whose mainspring is in government 
regulations, whose affairs are conducted by gov- 
ernment officials, whose sales are in the flush of 
day, at public ayctions in a city of palaces, whose 
dealers are princely merchants; which employs 
as its transports splendid clippers, whose com- 
manders are ‘* educated men,’’ and, still more, 
whose return-freights are solid, weighty silver ; 
and, to crown the whole, whose operations from 
beginning to end are sanctioned by the explicit 
enactments of the Imperial Parliament, can be—as 
we dare venture to say it may be demonstrated to 
be—commercially suicidal, politically inexpedient, 
nationally dangerous, juridically contrary to the 
law of nations, ethically unjust, and, in relation to 
that God who desires ** mercy and not sacrifice,” 
wholly iniquitous and abominable. And yet, how- 
ever difficult it may be to entertain the idea, “* God 
is true, though every man a liar ;”’ moral principles 
are unswerving and moral statistics are unvary- 


ing. 

Right and truth depend not on time, or place, or 
people. No prestige can make falsehood truth, or 
evil good. Although it were true that none but 
** honorable men’’—from the official who measures 
the land, to the collector who receives the proceeds 
of the sales—from the porter who carries the 
chests, to the merchant who realizes a fortune— 
are engaged in this trade, yet would the trade 
itself be just as iniquitous. All the “* pomp, pride 
and circumstance,’’ which now encompass it, can- 
not make it one jot less corrupt than it would be, 
and would be seen to be, if divested of all its 
present adventitious attraction. 

We remember, when within two days’ sail of 
Bombay on our outward voyage, we were all sum- 
moned on deck to see that interesting sight at sea, 
‘a sail.”” It was indeed ‘ a sail’””—a vessel with 
all its snowy canvas set before the wind, and with 
a speed that seemed to defy the resistance of the 
waves, as well as an elegance of motion that 
attracted all eyes. We wondered who the stranger 
was ; its whole appearance distinguished it from all 
the previous cman had seen. In a short time, 
from the strange ‘‘ sail’? came a boat, well manned. 
The crew plied the oars with wonderful dexterity, 
and with remarkable speed they reached our ship, 
and delivered us letters for Bombay. They then 
rejoined their own ship. Our captain said to us, 
‘“‘ Gentlemen, every man on board that vessel is 
furnished with arms to the very teeth.”” Why? 
Was ita time of war! Did pirates infest the seas, 
and molest our trade? No. Reader, this strange 
sail was an ‘opium clipper,” bound to China. 
Not one of us said, ‘* God s !” We felt that 
it was a ge craft, going with sword and 
pistol to furnish a drug-enslaved people with what 
their own government has prohibited by every 
sanction that lay in its power. 

These remarks ure introductory to our notice of 
** An Essay on the Opium Trade,’’ by an American 
Physician*—condensed in matter, perspicuous in 
style, forcible in argument, strong in indignant 
feeling, but withal impartial. 

An American, accustomed to receive from us im- 


* An Essay on the Opium Trade, including a Sketch of 
its History, Extent, Effects, &c., as carried on in India 
and China. By Nathan Allen, M. D., Boston, 1850. 








ed arguments against his own nation, on 
account of slavery, might well be oned were he 
to say to us, with somewhat of intemperate feel- 
ing, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself,” and toe with 
bitterness the awful inconsistency of Britain’s 
vehement denunciation of American slavery, while, 
by most deadly measures, furthering Chinese de- 
moralization. While he writes with the indigna- 
tion of a man, and the faithfulness of a Christian, 
he shows nothing of the partiality of an American 
citizen. He has been at great pains to collect facts 
from Calcutta and Bombay as well as China, to 
illustrate his subject, and has altogether produced 
a pamphlet which certainly ought to be circulated 
extensively among the European residents of this 
country. To its contents we now apply our- 
selves. 

We are constrained to say, that 

The opium question, as one of right or wrong, 
— or inexpedient, is beset with no diffi- 
culty. 

It not only seems impossible to defend it, but it 
is also extremely difficult even to obscure the sub- 
ject by any specious reasoning. It stands out so 
thordughly defined that no mists can involve it. 
Slavery, which is the only monster evil that can be 
compared with it, had many specious arguments at 
its command. The present advocate of American 
slavery can in a moment propound questions which 
will make a sober man pause and hesitate, al- 
though he may not yield an inch of ground in 
arguing as to the intrinsic evil. The advocate of the 
opium trade can, it seems to us, advance nothing. 
His best argument is silence. His greatest safety 
is retreat. He must have the genius of one of 
Milton’s fallen spirits, whose tongue 


Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, 


before he can ‘‘ perplex and dash”’ the simplicity 
of this question. 

We feel it therefore almost gratuitous to argue 
against it. Its facts are its most condemning 
arguments. Let us, however, present a summary 
of the whole case. 

The opium trade is undoubted smuggling. Who 
can contend with the author, when he says 


(page 58), 


All enlightened and even civilized nations have 
ever regarded it asa fundamental principle, that a 
nation may enact whatever laws of commerce its in- 
terests may be supposed to require. It hasa right to per- 
mit or restrict, to encourage or prohibit, any articles of 
merchandise it may deem necessary. Any known or 
intended infringement or violation of this right by 


another nation is and should be considered one of the’ 


greatest national crimes. 

And to take advantage of the peculiar circum- 
stances of a nation, and force it to yield partially, or 
wholly, this right, to its great detriment, is, to say the 
least, highly dishonorable. 


The Chinese government has, in the exercise of 
an undoubted right, prohibited the introduction of 
opium. The statute contained in the XI. vol. of its 
penal code, has never been repealed. We quote 
it from the pamphlet as follows :— 


Dealers in opium shall be exposed with the wooden 
collar about their necks one month, and then sent to 
the army on the frontier. Accomplices shall be pun- 
ished with a hundred blows and transported ’ t! 
years. Masters of ‘boats, constables, and néighbors 
shall be punished with a hundred blows and ‘three 
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years’ transportation. Officers.of government at 
court who buy and smoke opium, shall be dismissed 
from the service, receive a hundred blows, and be 
exposed with the collar about their necks two months. 
Soldiers and common people who buy and smoke 
opium, shall be punished with a hundred blows and 
exposed with the collar one month. 


This was never designed to be a dead letter.. On 
the contrary, the government has endeavored with 
wonderful consistency to carry out the enactment, 
and maintain their principle. They involved 
themselves in the miseries of war, because they 
would not sanction the trade. They evinced 
their principled consistency in burning the opium 
which they had righteously confiscated, and from 
the sale of which they might have realized twelve 
millions of dollars. They endeavored, but in vain, 
after the conclusion of the war, to secure a measure 
whereby the drug should be formally recogni | 
the English as illegal, and as such prohibited. 
They have, up to the present day, prohibited the 
cultivation of the poppy in the empire. They have 
systematically refused to make the trade legal, and 
have thus deprived themselves of an immense and 
easily collected revenue, which a tax on so popular 
an article would certainly furnish. 

A writer in the Chinese Repository for 1840, 
says :— 


The opposition of the Chinese government to the 
opium trade has been steady and strong during a 
period of forty years, and the measures to carry them 
into effect, as vigorous and constant as the combined 
wisdom and power of the emperor and his ministers 
could make them. 


But, alas, neither their wisdom haa availed 
against the craft of English cupidity, nor their 
power against the prowess and might of English 
‘© men of war’’ on one hand, and the -dexterous 
skill of fast-sailing clippers, and the P. and O. 
Company’s steamers on the other. The Chinese 
government, unable to defend its extensive line of 
coast, still less able to preserve its own officials 
from venality and corruption, and its subjects from 
the fascination of a deadly drug, has egregiously 
a“ nobly failed. Its failure is the disgrace of 

ngland. And we are led by this remark to 
assert : 

That the opium trade is not mere ordinary smug- 
gling, but it is smuggling of the worst a 
order, and under circumstances of the utmost ag- 
gravation. 

China afforded an unparalleled illustration of a 
heathen government, at great sacrifice, striving to 
uphold the morals of its people. 

We do not ourselves know, either in profane or 
sacred history, aught more admirable in principle, 
as emanating from a government, than is embasiie’ 
in the language of the Emperor of China. * It is 
true,’’ said he, 


I cannot prevent the introduction of’ the flowing 
poison ; gain-seeking and corrupt men, will for profit 
and sensuality defeat my wishes ; but rething will 
induce me toderive a revenue from the vice and mis- - 
ery of my people. 


What treatment has this grand effort to main-- 
tain the welfare. of an empire met with from. 
Britain' Should not this resolve of the Chinese- 
a have elicited the sympathy of a natiém 

ged:in so many, ways to the amelioration. of 
1 condition, and the. civilization, not to say. 
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the evangelization of the world? Should not the 
sentiment firmly but despairingly propounded by a 





heathen ruler, sacrificing a revenue on the altar | 
of consistency, have been cordially responded to! ventive officer. 


by a Christian nation? The law of nations alone 
demanded that we should not send to China a! 
contraband article. The law of our own national | 
consistency demands that we should not send such | 
an article. There is a final consideration which | 
makes this smuggling additionally base, viz., that | 
the transport of this drug is continued notwith- 

standing a war which originated in this very 

cause ; that it is only because the Chinese have 

been conquered and are utterly — that we | 
now dare to send it; that, had they been the con- | 
querors, and able to dictate terms to us, the) 
abolition of the traffic would have been the first, 
article of peace ; that, as it happened, the question 

was blinked by us as conquerors, and passed over by | 
them as ot hn 

Whilst, therefore, it would have been no extraor- | 
dinary magnanimity in us, as conquerors, in| 
deference to their known wishes, from respect to | 
their known principles, and sympathy with their 
known sacrifices, to have abolished the traffic, it is 
an act of supreme cowardice to continue it—the 
only conditions of its omg being our own 
strength and their weakness. 

In this age of British supremacy, and grandest 
effort, we are called to witness the anomaly of a 
people intimately acquainted with jurisprudence, 
whose diplomatists are in every court, and consuls 
in every port—a people lining the whole English 
coast, at an amazing expense, with an extensive 
apparatus to prevent smuggling, ready themselves 
to resent vindictively every infringement of its 
excise laws—sending, or allowing to be sent, in 
armed vessels to China, an article known by the 
whale world to be contraband, 

‘¢ What a spectacle !”’ says our author :— 


An enlightened nation, having interwoven into the 
very texture of its government the principles of 
Christianity, and yet, in view of all the nations of the 
earth, not merely trifling with, but trampling in the 
dust, a great national acknowledged right ! 


What was said by cool and dispassionate men 
at the time of the late war, is, alas, as applicable 
to the case now as then. 

“It is real smuggling,” says W. H. Lindsay, 
P. M., ‘‘ accompanied by all its worst features of 
violence, and must frequently be attended with 
bloodshed and loss of life.” The representative of 
the English government, signing an official 
d teh, said, ** £ see little to chouse between it 

piracy, and it is rapidly staining the British 
character with the deepest disgrace.”” (Page 33.) 
We plead, therefore, that things may be resolved 
into their proper elements and designated by their 
proper names. Let the opium trade be called a 
national smuggling concern. Let it not bear the 
honorable name of commerce. Let it not dare to 
advertise its smugglin —- ina professedly relig- 
—_ newspaper (see Bombay Guardian, March 7, 
1851). 
Let its present dignity, arising from the rank and 
a0 called ** respectability” of those e in it, 
be esteemed its most damning feature. every 
- act of violence committed by the armed buccaneers, 
rbe reputed piracy, and every lie taken murder. 
We can feel for the poor smuggler, who, to obtain 
® precarious existence for a starving family, can, 
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amidst the cold winds and sleet of wintry nights, 
coast the English shore, and hide his boat in some 
obscure creek, from the Argus-eye of some pre- 
We can say to him, ‘ Poor 
wretch, acting in opposition to our nation’s laws, 
in bringing « contraband article, we pity thee.” 
But we know of no feeling, save that of indignation, 
with which we can view these wholesale smug- 
glers, urged by no necessity, yet unblushingly 
espoiling a nation of its rights, and withal 

moving in their respective spheres amongst their 
own countrymen, without shame or compunction. 

But we have still heavier charges to bring. We 
say that the opium trade is a systematic and or- 
ganized aggression against the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of multitudes of our fellow-creatures. 
We are aware that the design of the trade is mere 
lucre, but were we to view it in its results, and 
charge them on its traffickers, we should be con- 
strained to call it a gigantic scheme for the 
destruction of the health and morals of the empire, 
and through them of mankind ;—a confederacy on 
the part of the Indian government and a few 
wealthy merchants to poison the life-blood and 
corrupt the hearts of millions of people. 

And here an interesting inquiry suggests itself. 
How many opium-smokers are there in China? 

Our author says :— 


From a careful and somewhat extended inquiry .. . 
it was ascertained that on an average each person con~ 
sumed a little upwards of seventeen grains per day. 
According to these data 10,000 chests would supply 
one million of persons, and for the last six years i 
have been 45,000 chests of opium annually consumed 
in China. 

We have thus more than four millions of opium- 
smokers. Imagine more than the whole popula- 
tion of Scotland given up to a vice like this ! 

But here some one will be at issue with us, and 
be inclined to say, ‘* Well, if there are four mil- 
lions of opium-smokers, what then? We doubt 
very much the deleterious effects of this drug, as 
the Chinese use it; we do not believe the impas- 
sioned statements ofa few so called philanthropists ; 
we do not see that it is such a curse to body and 
soul as some are pleased to represent it.”’ 

Thus, in the palmy days of slavery, the planters 
often tried to persuade us that slavery was not 
such a monster of cruelty and lust as missionaries 
and others represented it ; that it Was often merci- 
ful and mild, and that sundry blessings were in its 
train. 

Now, for our own part, ‘‘ we are not careful’’ to 
answer this question by an appeal to the statistics 
of China. 

It has been our lot to mingle very freely with 
opium-eaters and smokers in India. From painful 
experience, we are quite competent to say that if 
there be any vice more completely demoralizing of 
the soul, and more pees ruinous in all its 
bearings and consequences than another, it is the 
habitual use of opium. There can be no greater 
obstacle to all e to civilize, render moral, and 
Christianize a people than these pernicious habits. 

We have seen it only on a small scale, and our 
experience has been with the eafers rather than of 
the smokers of opium. Bat, from what we have 
seen, we are induced to draw fearful conclusions as 
to its effects on the Chinese. 

Our author presents us with the following phys- 


iological rentarks illustrative of the relative evils 
of eating and smoking this drug : 
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When opium is taken into the stomach, besides its 
local effects, its influence is communicated both by the 
sentient nerves of the stomach to the cerebro-spinal 
system, and thence to the whole animal economy, and 
by absorption into the blood through the veins and 
lymphatics. But when opium is inhaled into the 
lungs, it comes in direct contact with a far more ex- 
tended and delicate tissue, composed in a great meas- 
ure of nerves, and not only enters the circulation 
more or less by absorption, but at the same time, by 
its inherent nature, contracts the air-cells of the lungs 
in such a manner as to prevent the blood from receiv- 
ing its due proportion of oxygen. The manner of 
smoking opium differs materially from that of tobacco. 
The process consists in taking very long whiffs, ex- 
panding the lungs to their utmost capacity and com- 
municating the influence of the drug to all the air- 
eells, and, at the same time, retaining it there as 
long as possible. This secret explains in part the 
almost instantaneous and powerful effect which it 
exerts on the whole system. 


Our author quotes native and European testi- 
monies respecting the actual evils inflicted by this 
drug. The latter comprise the statements of medi- 
cal men, of government officials, and of mission- 
aries. 

Witness the following. Doctor H. G. Smith, 
who resided some years as a surgeon at Penang, 
describes the effect of opium-smoking in the Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Review for April, 1842, as follows : 


The hospitals and poor-houses are chiefly filled 
with opium-smokers. In one that I had the charge 
of, the inmates averaged sixty daily ; five sixths of 
whom were smokers of Chandoo. The baneful effects 
of this habit on the human constitution are conspic- 
uously displayed by stupor, forgetfulness, general 
deterioration of all the mental faculties, emaciation, 
dehility, sallow complexion, lividness of lips and eye- 
lids, languor and lack-lustre eye, appetite either de- 
stroyed or depraved. In the morning, these creatures 
have a most wretched appearance, evincing no symp- 
toms of being refreshed or invigorated by sleep. 
There is a remarkable dryness or burning in the 
throat, which urges them to repeat the opium-smok- 
ing. If the dose be not taken at the usual time, there 
is % great prostration, vertigo, torpor, and discharge 
ef water from the eye. If the privation be complete, 
a still more formidable train of phenomena occurs. 
Coldness is felt over the whole body, with aching 
pains in all parts. Diarrhoea occurs ; the most horrid 
feelings of wretchedness come on, and, if the poison 
be withheld, death terminates the victim’s existence. 

Mr. J. Lay, who accompanied Buckey’s expedition 
as naturalist, states in his journal while among the 
Chinese, that the opium-smoker may be readily iden- 
tified by his lank and shrivelled limbs, tottering gait, 
sallow visage, feeble voice, and the death-boding 
glance of his eye; these are so superlative in their 
degree, and so closely blended in their union, that 
they at once bespeak him to be the most forlorn crea- 
ture that treads the earth. 


Montgomery Martin says :— 


No language would convey a description of the suf- 
ferings of those to whom opium has become a neces- 
sary part of existence ; no picture could impress the 
fearful misery which the inmates of an opium shop 
exhibit. Those who begin its use at twenty may ex- 
= to die at thirty years of age ; the countenance 

omes pallid, the eyes assume a wild brightness, 
the memory fails, the gait totters, mental exertion 
and moral courage sink, and a frightful marasmus or 
atrophy reduces the victim to a ghastly spectacle, 
who has ceased to live before he has ceased to exist. 


Lord Jocelyn, Military Secretary in 1840, thus 
describes an opium shop :— 
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In these houses devoted to their ruin, these infatu- 
ated people may be seen at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing in all the different stages. Some entering half 
distracted to feed the craving appetite they have been 
obliged to subdue during the day ; others laughing 
and talking wildly under the effects of a first Pipe, 
whilst the couches round are filled with their differ- 
ent occupants who lie languid with an idiot smile, toc 
much under the influence of the drug to care for pass- 
ing events, and fast emerging to the wished-for con- 
summation. The last scene in this traffic play is 
generally a room in the rear of the building, a species 
of dead house, where lie those who have passed into 
the state of bliss, which the opium-smoker madly 
seeks—an emblem of the long sleep to which he is 
blindly hurrying. 


What unutterably solemn testimonies are these ! 
What triumphs of ‘unrighteous mammon’’ do 
they not display! What recklessness of human 
interests, and of human life do they not testify! 
If it be true, as some writers specify, that the vic- 
tims of this vice do not live on an average more 
than ten years, after they have once fairly given 
way to the habit, our opium trade sends from a 
mighty multitude o F aed millions of these enslaved 
people, four hundred thousand, year by year, to a 
premature grave. 

What unparalleled destruction ! 
tions of an Indian Juggurnath dwindle into in- 
significance before it! e again repeat, nothing 
but slavery is worthy to be compared for its hor- 
rors with this monstrous system of iniquity. As 
we write, we are amazed at the enormity of its 
unprincipledness, and the large extent of its de- 
structiveness. Its very enormity seems in some 
measure to protect it. Were it a minor evil, it 
seems as though one might grapple with it. As 
it is, it is beyond the compass of our grasp. No 
words are adequate to expose its evil, no fires of 
indignant feeling are fierce enough to blast it. 

The enormous wealth it brings into our coffers 
i3 its only justification, the cheers of vice-enslaved 
wretches its only welcome ; the curses of all that 
is moral and virtuous in an empire of three hun- 
dred and sixty millions, attend its introduction ; 
the prayers of enlightened Christians deprecate its 
course; the indignation of all righteous minds is 
its only ‘* Godspeed.” 

It takes with it fire and sword, slaughter and 
death; it leaves behind it, bankrupt fortunes, 
idiotized minds, broken hearts, and ruined souls. 
Foe to all the interests of humanity, hostile to the 
scanty virtues of earth, and warring against the 
overflowing benevolence of Heaven; may we svon 
have to rejoice over its abolition ! 

Let us now glance at a few of the modes of de- 
fence, if, indeed, they are worthy of that name, 
of this traffic. The defendants are government on 
one hand, and English merchants on the other. 
Merchants may respond— 

‘* Tf we do not send opium to China, others will ; 
we may, therefore, as well have the profits as 
others.”” Again, ‘* Although the effects are in many 
cases as deleterious as you have described them, 
yet we imagine they are not so in the great ma- 
jority.”’ Further, “‘ If the Chinese government be 
too weak to enforce its own laws, it must take the 
consequences.” Lastly, ‘‘ If the trade be wrong, 
let government set the example, and forbid the 

uce.’’ We think these objections—and if there 
others, we shall be glad to hear of them—are 
all too puerile, and some too unprincipled for us to 
attempt a reply. Government, however, has at 
command an argument which it behoves us to 


The immola- 
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respond to—an argument which always carries 
weight, being ‘fnanial. It is a swene of three 
milffons that turns the scale of justice, and sanc- 
tions a dire iniquity. It is the fear of a defalca- 
tion of resources for carrying on our Indian empire, 
and of consequent political disasters, which per- 
verts the moral judgment of Indian directors and 
British statesmen. The E. I. Company would 
not furnish China with elements of destruction 
and death, were it not that, in doing so, it is, or 
imagines it is, building up its own institutions. 
It would not send ‘streams of flowing poison’”’ 
were it hot that it thereby opens up for itself the 
veins of Chinese silver mines. ‘The finance ques- 
tion is the all in all, and demands attention. 

*«In the present state of the revenue of India,” 
says the parliamentary committee, as quoted by 


the essayist :— 


It does not appear advisable to abandon so impor- 
tant a source of revenue—a duty upon opium being a 
tax which falls principally upon the foreign consumer, 
and which appears upon the whole less liable to ob- 
jection than any other which could be substituted. 


The Friend of India, as also quoted by our author, 
speaks out very plainly. He says :— 


The clear profit of the British government of India, 
from the consumption of opium by the Chinese, at 
the end of the official year 1848-9, including of course 
the tax on Malwa opium at Bombay, will be found to 
have fallen little short of three crores and twenty lacs 
of ru , or three millions two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. It is the most singular and most 
anomalous traffic in the workd. To all present ap- 
pearance, we should find it difficult to maintain our 
hold of India without it; our administration would 
be swamped by its financial embarrassments. 


The parliamentary committee, whose report we 
have above quoted, blinks the question altogether 
of the illegality of the trade, and — the 
abandonment of the monopoly by the Company as 
unadvisable, from the very same reason whereby 
revenue from any legal articles, as indigo or hemp, 
might be justified, viz., the tax falling on the 
foreign consumer. 

In reply to this statement, we might urge that 
an 
neighbor is ‘‘ unadvisable,’’ whatever benefits ac- 
erued from it; we might insist that were the Com- 
pany shut up to this mode of revenue alone, and 
unable to lay hold of any other resources, it would 
not be justified in ren itself by what is de- 
monstrably wrong. But we will waive every moral 
and Christian consideration, and we do contend 
that on no just principles of political economy (using 
this term in its widest application), is a revenue from 
this source advisable. 

An administration is stable, or otherwise, as it 
secures the affection of its own subjects and the 
good-will of other political powers. No country 


measure whereby wrong is inflicted on our) 
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the world as acting from expediency, and not from 
law and principle. The foundations of national 
— are thereby weakened. Our moral stature, 
and with that our political prestige in the great 
aggregate of nations, are — By ourselves 
taking the lead in the violation of law, we are 
taking a sure method of having our own laws 
violated by others. From all the analogy of his- 
tory, and the denunciations of the Scriptures, we 
may rest assured that, in the righteous awards of 
Providence, we shall ourselves suffer wrongs from 
the hands of others, in lieu of those which we 
have ourselves inflicted. No nation can disregard 
another’s rights, and not suffer an infringement 
of its own. History tells us, on every page, thut 
the wronger is eventually wronged, and the spoiler 
sooner or later spoiled. A nation “armed in 
honesty” is alone fortified against assault. Uni- 
versal rectitude is the only basis of international 
relationships. 

A nation had better have its coasts unfortified, 
than its rectitude assailable. If we arm the moral 
sense of nations against us we may not indeed at 
once feel its effects. Interest may for a while lead 
to the suppression of indignant feeling, but sooner 
or later it will express itself, in terms such as have 
been already used by an American traveller, and 
which we quote :— 


That the government of British India should be the 
prime abettors of this abominable traffic, is one of the 
greatest wonders of the nineteenth century. 

The proud escutcheon of the nation that declaims 
against the slave trade, is thus made to bear a blot 
broader and darker than any other in the Christian 
world.—‘* Dr. Malcom’s Travels.’’ : 





Surely, of all countries, our own should most 
| feel the force of this argument. Its preéminent 
| position has qualified it to mediate, direct, and 
| advise in international affairs ; it should therefore 
‘have “clean hands” and a “ pure heart.’’? The 
| weakest diplomatist is he who is sensible of hav- 
| ing inflicted a wrong. low shall British diplo- 
| macy ever consistently appeal against the oppres- 
sor, while Britain stands out as itself the oppressor 
'of China? How shall it endeavor to vindicate 
| British rights, when British obligations to China 
are manifestly violated ? 

But we advance another consideration. 

The opium trade arms against us the interest of 
commercial countries. The. chief party interested 
in this question is America, ‘This country is sen- 
sible that opium-smuggling is acting with great 
detriment to lawful commerce. ‘The ‘‘ oozing out*’ 
of silver from China for this drug alone, to the 
amount of five or six millions sterling, is utterly 
incompatible with the interests of a lawful trade. 
Four millions of opium-smokers care not generally 
for manufactures or indeed any article. The opium 
is their life. ‘They care for little beyond. Be- 
sides this the prejudice against commerce with 





| 
| 
| 








Is politically strong which raises its revenue in @ foreigners, on the part of the whole Chinese Em- 


way which gives disaffection to other countries. | pire, is chiefly sustained by this very contraband 
Home and foreign relationships must both be ani-| trade, Our author says :— 


cable in order to stability. Now, how docs this! ‘ , ‘ 
bear on the trade in question? Had the influence of this drug never been felt in 
The opium trade arms against us the moral sense China, we have good evidence to believe that it would 
of nations. , have proved the best market in the world for the sale 
of European and American manufactures. 


We are pursuing a course, which, if it were to: : 
vail among the nations of the earth, would | Seoeeay Sale Ser tale, Oe Seats poe ae 


. fifteen millions of dollars in excess of the regular 
ead to the utter ruin of governments and people. |e; oditi d the drai of the 
In doing that to China, which we should'not dare | secant ier ie tata ne saute on a long 
to do to any of the European nations, we lose the as the taste for this pernicious narcotic continues, or 
respect of such nations. We declare ourselves to | there is specie to pay for it. 
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America, therefore, sees in our present o 
tions the greatest barrier to the prosecution of her 
own commerce. 

There is a final consideration as regards our 
foreign relationship : 

Our dependence on the opium trade for a seventh 
of our income, is an exposure to the world of the es- 
sential weakness of the East Indian administration, 
and as such weakens our political standing. 

No country can be politically strong, whose 
finances are saved from bankruptcy only by the 
profits of smuggling. An empire comprising more 
than a million of square miles, and extending over 
more than one hundred million of people, cannot 
be politically strong, when the fact is as broad as 
day, that a seventh of the expense of its whole ad- 
ministration is dependent on the proceeds of an 
opium lottery. 

Is it fit for Russia and France, whose wonder- 
ing and perhaps envious eyes have been keenly 
fixed on our Indian empire for the last half cen- 
tury, to know, with the certainty of arithmetical 
computation, that our administration is mainly 
dependent on the poseptton by Chinese neighbors 
of a fascinating drug! Will their confidence in 
the strength of the successors to the Mogul dynasty 
be enhanced by being told that our colossal army 
of more than two hundred thousand soldiers is de- 
pendent for its integrity on the gains derived from 
the insatiable cravings of the Chinese for a contra- 
band article' And will not our weakness at all 
times invite their aggression ? 

Surely, when the press of India can give utter- 
ance to such a statement as this—‘ British India 
now really seems to be supported by the cultiva- 
tion of a poisonous drug, and selling or smuggling 
it into China ”’ *—a statement which none can gain- 
say—there is enough to make a patriot alarmed 
lest an empire, resting on so unstable a base, should 
ultimately be pulled down by envious hostile pow- 
ers. 

The intercepting of a few of our smuggling clip- 
pers, in the Chinese seas, by some hostile ‘* men of 
war,’’ would be as serious a financial detriment as 
the abandonment of half the land revenue of the 
N. W. provinces of India. 

Who shall wonder if, in future years, our Indian 
empire receives its severest shock, by the medium 
of this very trade which now forms its firmest but 
most unhallowed dependence? 

Let us now briefly investigate the bearing of this 
question on our interests at home. Is it a wise 
policy to be dependent on this medium of finance, 
and with all its moral vbjections and its precarious- 
ness? 

It is not all revenue which is riches. It is not 
all resources which are really availing. As with 
individuals, so with nations, their riches are fre- 
quently gy ee Atigee strength becomes their 

h 


weakness. ere are, we think, three valid objec- 
tions against this trade on the score of finance :— 
1. The trade itself, and with it all its finance, is 


liable to be swept away by the indignant feeling of 
Christian Britain. 

The Christians of Britain have not yet been 
roused on this subject. Not more than one ina 
hundred knows the reai character of the trade. 
They wait to be instructed and roused. They 
are slumbering because ignorant. 

There is a power in England, which, when con- 
centred, is irresistible by Parliament and by ‘‘ Com- 


* Bombay Gazette, Nov. 20th, 1849. 
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ies,” the power of Christian sentiment and 
eeling—the power of enlightened “ public opin- 
ion.” This it was which swept slavery from the 
isles of Western India. This it is which, if once 
roused, will sweep government opium-smuggling 
from Eastern India. Before the principled deter- 
mination of Christian philanthropists the difficul- 
ties of finance will be as nothing. They have 
already given twenty millions of pounds sterling to 
set Africans free ; they will on the same principle 
let go a revenue of three millions, to emancipate 
China. The tide of sentiment at home against 
the trade is beginning to set in; its surges are 
heard advancing, and when it shall reach its full, 
it shall sweep away this detestable system. 

Let not, therefore, the government rely on so 
precarious & resource. 

2. The opium trade is injuring our own com- 
merce. ** China expends, for this simple article, a 
larger sum than any one nation on the globe pays 
to another for a simple raw material, with the ex- 
ception of what Great Britain pays to America for 
cotton.’’ Let our Manchesters and Glasgows look 
well to this, and bestir themselves. 

More than half of the civilized globe is found in 
the Chinese empire—more than three hundred 
millions of people, who need only be brought into 
free communication with us, to appreciate the 
legitimate articles of our diversified commerce. 

hat an unbounded sphere of commercial specu- 
lation! We have already treated of the opium 
trade as conflicting with interests of commerce 
generally, and shall therefore merely append a few 
authorities quoted by our essayist. 

The Canton Circular, for 1846, remarks .—‘* With 
respect to the opium trade, as at present conducted, 
it 1s rage ee | a great evil and indirectly injures 
the sale of other merchandise.” ‘* Mr. Dunn, who 
spent many years among the Chinese, says they 
possess a ony | predilection for commerce and a 
great taste fur foreign manufactures. The princi- 

al barrier to the consumption of British goods is, 
conceive, the opium trade. Stop this and you 
will have their warmest friendship—a friendship 
that will so facilitate and increase the consum 
tion of your manufactures, that a few years only 
would hen them to be your best customers.” 

Mr. M. Martin inquired of one of the chief 
officers at Changhai how trade could be best pro- 
moted ; he immediately and with t sternness 
answered, ‘* Cease sending us millions worth of 
opium, and then our people will have more money to 
purchase your manufactures.”” There cannot be a 
doubt that a few “clippers’’ and the P. and O. 
Company’s steamers, are keeping out a fleet of 
merchant vessels. 

Lastly. The tendency of the opium trade, by the 
fact of its producing, with little effort on the part of 
government, a large revenue, is to make government 
neglect the real and stable resources of the country. 
It is true of governments as well as of individuals, 
that they will not work unless they are obliged, 
No one will be industrious, who can secure an 
income without an effort. His powers will beans 
J. and the resources he may possess wil 
fail. 

Government, able to meet its present exigencies 
by an opium revenue of three millions a year, is 
no doubt by that very fact less assiduous to hunt 
out, and to work up, the resources of British India, 
To open up spheres of labor, to stimulate indus- 





try, to advance capital, to procure statistics, to 
indace amendments of the old, and to originate 
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new economies, is a task, and a task to which gov- 
ernment is less likely to apply itself, from the 
absence of a sharp necessity. 

A few hundred chests of opium yield, without 

any pains, more than would the profit of some 
arduous scheme, pursued for the improvement of 
the country. But it must be remembered that the 
resources induced by the latter will be perpetual ; 
while those of the former are evanescent. 
Without increasing the taxation of the country, 
let government seek to raise its three millions from 
eliciting the natural resources of India, and stimu- 
lating the appliances at hand, rather than the 
cultivation of the poppy, and surely we are not too 
sanguine in saying, they shall not be defaulters. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A CORNISH CHURCH-YARD BY THE SEVERN 
SEA. 


Peruars there is no county in all Great Brit- 
ain less known to the bulk even of the more intel- 
ligent portion of the community than Cornwall. 
Its geographical position has hitherto isolated it, 
and it will probably be very long ere railways in- 
troduce any material alteration either in the char- 
acter of the people or in the aspect of the land. 
The knowledge of Cornwall popularly diffused in 
England usually amounts to this—that it is a des- 
olate peninsula, barren and treeless; that it con- 
tains inexhaustible mines, extending far under the 
sea; that its miners and peasantry speuk a patois 
quite unintelligible to the people of any other part 
of England ; that it boasts a St. Michael’s Mount 
and a Land’s End; and that its natives have, from 


time immemorial, enjoyed the unenviable notoriety 
of a wreckers, devoid of the milk of 
i 


human kindness. How unmerited this last stigma 
is, as applied to modern Cornishmen, the anec- 
dotes we have to relate will sufficiently indicate. 
The church of the remote village of Morwen- 
stow, in Cornwall, is close on the Severn Sea, and 
the vicar’s glebe is bounded by stern rifted cliffs, 
four hundred and fifty feet high. Orkney or Shet- 
land itself perhaps does not contain a more wild 
and romantic place than Morwenstow. ‘‘ Nothing 
here but doth suffer a sea-change.’’ Fragments 
of wreck everywhere attest the nature of the coast. 
If an unfortunate vessel is driven by a north-west 
or a south-west gale within the Horns of Hartland 
and Padstow Points, God help her hapless crew ! 
for she is doomed to certain destruction. Along 
the whole coast there is no harbor of refuge—noth- 
ing but iron rocks. Here the roar of the ocean 
is incessant, and, in stormy weather, appalling. 
Mighty waves then fling themselves against the 
giant cliffs, and, bursting with thundering crash, 
send their spray in salt-showers over the land. 
The life led by the dwellers near these solitary 
cliffs can be but dimly imagined by the inhabit- 
ants of inland cities. During the long, dark 
nights of winter, they listen between the fierce 
bursts of the tempest, expecting every moment to 
hear the cry of human agony, from the crew of 
some foundering bark, rise above the wild laugh 
of the waves; and, when morning breaks, they 
descend to the ru: beach, not knowing whether 
they may not find it strewn with wrecks and 
. So tremendous is the power of the sea 
on this particular part of the coast, that insulated 
masses of rock, from ten to twenty tons in weight, 
are frequently uplifted and hurled about the beach, 
Whatever stigma once attached to the people of 
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the coast as wreckers who allured vessels to de- 
struction, or plundered and murdered the helpless 
crews cast ashore, a character the very reverse 
may most justly be claimed by the existing genera- 
tion. Their conduct in all cases of shipwreck is 
admirable, and nobly do they second the exertions 
of their amiable and gifted vicar, the Rev. R. &. 
Hawker, whose performance of his arduous dutivs 
is appreciated far beyond the boundaries of vit 
Cornwall. 

Many a startling legend of shipwreck can the 
worthy vicar tell you ; and he will show you at his 
vicarage, five figure-heads of ships, and numerous 
other melancholy relics of his ‘‘ flotsam and jetsam *’ 
searches along the coast of his parish. In his 
escritoire are no less than fifty or sixty letters of 
thanks, addressed to him by the relatives of mar- 
iners whose mortal remains he has rescued from 
the sea, and laid side by side, to rest in the hal- 
lowed earth of his church-yard. Let us visit this 
church-yard with him, and we shall see objects 
not seen every day ‘‘ among the tombs;’’ and hear 
stories which, melancholy as they are, give us 
reason proudly to own the men of Cornwall as our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Not to speak of the numerous scattered single 
graves of drowned sailors, three entire crews of 
ships here rest together. Nearly all their corpses 
were found by the vicar in person, who, with his 
people, searched for them among the rocks and 
tangled sea-weed, when the storms had spent their 
fury ; and here i | received at his benevolent 
hands solemn and befitting Christian sepulture. 
As a local paper well remarked at the time: 
‘¢ Strangers as they were, receiving their last rest- 
ing-place from the charity of the inhabitants upon 
whose coast they were thrown, they have not been 

iled one upon another, in a common pit, but are 
Buried side by side, each in his own grave. This 
may seem a trifle; but reverence for the remains 
of the departed is a Christian virtue, and is as- 
sociated with the most sublime and consolatory 
doctrine of our holy religion. They who thus 
honor the dead, will seldom fail in their duty to 
the living.”” We cordially echo this sentiment. 

At the foot of one group of graves stands the 
figure-head of the Caledonia, with dirk and shield. 
The gallant crew sleep well beneath its shade! 
The Caledonia was a Scotch brig, belonging to 
Arbroath, and was wrecked about ten years agu. 
Fast by repose the entire crew of the Alonzo, and 
near the mounds which mark their resting-place 
is a boat, keel uppermost, and a pair of oars cross- 
wise. Fullof melancholy suggestiveness are these 
objects, and the history the vicar tells us fully 
realizes what we should anticipate from seeing 
them in a church-yard. The Alonzo was a large 
schooner, belonging to Stockton-on-Tees, and cane 
down this coast on her voyage from Wales w 
Hamburg with a cargo of iron. Off Morwenstow, 
she encountered a fearful storm, and, despite every 
effort of seamanship, drove within the fatal 
** Points.” 


Pilot ! they say when tempests rave, 


Dark Cornwall’s sons will haunt the main, 


Watch the wild wreck, but not to save ! 
* a * * 


Her race is ran—deep in the sand 
She yields her to the conquering wave; 
And Cornwall’s sons—they line the strand— 
Rush they to plunder?— No, to save / * 


* Echoes from Old Cornwall ; a beautiful little work, by 
the vicar of Morwenstow. 
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But, alas! no effort of ‘‘ dark Cornwall’s sons ”’ 
could now avail. The captain of the Alonzo, a 
stern, powerful man, is sup to have been 
overmastered by his crew in the awful excitement 
when impending destruction became a dread cer- 
tainty. At any rate, he and they took to their 
boat, and forsook the wreck. hat a moment 
was this for the spectators! For a few fleeting 
minutes, all was breathless suspense—the boat 
now riding on the crests of the mad billows, now 
sinking far down in their mountainous hollows. 
One moment, it is seen bravely bearing its living 
freight—the next, drifting shoreward, swamped ! 
Hark! a terrible cry of p Pannen echoes over the 
raging billows: it is the blended death-ery of the 
perishing mariners. Captain and crew, nine in 
uumber, all were lost, and all are now sleeping 
side by side in their last long home, with their 
boat rotting over their heads. One of the owners 
of the vessel posted to Morwenstow to identify the 
bodies of the crew. This was done chiefly by 
comparing the initials on their clothes and on 
their skins with the ship's articles which were 
cast ashore. One of the crew was a young Dane, 
a remarkably noble-looking fellow, six feet two in 
height. On his broad chest was tattooed the 
Holy Rood—a cross with our Saviour on it, and 
his mother and St. John standing by. On his 
stalwart arm was an anchor and the initials of his 
name, “ P. B.”—which on the ship’s list was 
entered Peter Benson. Three years after his burial, 
the vicar received, through a Danish consul, a 
letter of inquiry from the parents of this ill-fated 
mariner in Denmark. They had traced him to 
the Alonzo, had heard of her wreck, and were 
anxious to know what had become of his remains. 
His name was Bengstein, and he was engaged to 
be married to his Danish pege, or sweet-heart, on 
his return home. Poor Pige af Danmark! Never 
more will thy lover return to claim thee as his 
bride. Thy gallant sailor rests from all his wan- 
derings in a svlitary church-yard in a foreign land. 
In heaven thou mayst meet him again—on earth, 
never! 

Another anecdote related by the vicar deeply 
affected us. The brig Hero, from Liverpool to 
London, drove in sight of Morwenstow Cliffs in a 
Nerrible storm, and drifted towards Bude, a small, 
dry haven to the southward. Her crew unhap- 
pily took to their boat, were immediately cap- 
sized, of course, and every soul perished. The ship 
itself drove ashore at Bude, with the fire still burn- 
ing in her cabin. They found in one of her berths 
a Bible—a Sunday-school reward. A leaf was 
folded down, and a passage marked with ink not 
Jong dry. It was the 33d chapter of Isaiah, and 
the 21st, 22nd, and 23d verses. There was a piece 
of writing-paper between the leaves, whereon the 
owner of the Bible had begun to copy the passage ! 

And who was he who possessed sufficient nerve 
and presence of mind to quote this striking pas- 
sage of Holy Writ when on the very brink of 
yternity—conscious, as he must have been, that 
there was hardly a shadow of hope that he would 
sscape the fate which actually befell him almost 
immediately afterwards? He was a poor sailor- 
lad of seventeen, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. A letter from her was also 
found in his berth. His body was cast ashore 
near Morwenstow. 

The wreck of the Hero occurred about a year 
prior to that of the Caledonia of Arbroath, before 
mentioned. One man was saved from the latter 
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funeral-sermon preached by the vicar of Morwen- 
stow after the interment of his messmates. On 
this occasion, the vicar took for his text the verses 
quoted by the sailor-boy, and every hearer wept. 

We might go on with the reminiscences sug- 
gested by many a sailor’s grave, but we have said 
enough to indicate what romantic and pathetic 
histories of real life are interwoven with this wild 
and solitary Cornish church-yard. Many a gal- 
lant mariner, who has battled with the breeze of 
every clime, here calmly sleeps his last, long 
watch; and with him are buried who shall say 
what hopes and loves of mourning friends and 
kindred ? 





Hovsss or Sanp.—Chemistry, that most wonderful 
of all practical sciences, whose plain, prosaic facts far 
outrun the most ideal imaginings of the poet, has 
lately given birth to another marvel ; it has taught 
us, not, perhaps, to make ropes of sand, but to build 
houses as imperishable as the pyramids of this mobile 
material. 

The ‘‘ Siliceous Stone’’ of Mr. F. Ransome is an 
artificial substance, formed of sand united into a 
solid mass, by a most ingenious application of a well- 
known chemical principle. Sand, flint, quartz rock, 
and many other minerals, are composed almost en- 
tirely of a substance termed silica, which, as is well 
known, is remarkable for its unalterable character, 
not being acted on in the slightest degree by the com- 
bined influences of air, water, and frost ; when flint, 
sand, or silica in any form, is heated with either of 
the alkalies, potash or soda, the materials melt, and 
on cooling, if proper proportions have been observed, 
it is found that the well-known substance, glass, is 
the result ; the properties of which, as to insolubi- 
ity, hardness, &c., are too familiar to be insisted 
on. If, however, the sod. is in considerable excess, a 
compound is found, which, whilst it retains many of 
the properties of glass, differs in being soluble in 
water: it has, in fact, been manufactured to some 
extent, and sold under the name of soluble glass, to 
be used, when dissolved, as a varnish for wood-work, 
which it renders incombustible. This substance may 
also be formed by boiling powdered flints in a strong 
solution of alkali, at a high temperature, in a boiler 
under pressure, when a thick, gummy solution is 
obtained. In Mr. Ransome’s process, sand is slightl 
moistened with this solution, and kneaded in a mill 
until the whole assumes a putty-like consistence ; it 
is then forced with great pressure into moulds of the 
required shape, and when removed is allowed to dry, 
after which it is heated to redness ina kiln. By this 
means the water is driven off, and the soluble glass, 
uniting with some of the silica of the sand, becomes 
changed into ordinary or indissoluble glass, which 
acts as an indestructible cement, binding indissolubly 
every grain of sand together. 

The stone so produced is an artificial sandstone, 
capable of being formed of any degree of fineness, or 
coarseness, and which may be made harder than any 
natural stone of the same character. In durability, 
as it is not affected by acids, water, or frost, it may 
be regarded as almost imperishable, and from the 
ease with which it may be moulded into any form, it 
is of great use in architectural ornamentation. In 
addition to its employment in these instances, 
this solidified sand has been put to humbler uses ; 
grindstones and scythe stones are extensively made 
of it, and it forms a most valuable filtering material. 
A company has recently been formed for working the 
patent on @ large scale ; and as the stone can be 
manufactured at a low price, we may hope shortly to 
be dwellers in houses of sand. The estimation in 
which this sandstone is held by practical men may be 
judged of from the fact, that a vast quantity of orna- 
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mental work has been ordered for the new Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham.— Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
A HOMCEOPATHIC MIRACLE. 


My friend, Charles Stretton, was once a very 
amusing, intelligent and companionable fellow ; 
but since he has taken to metaphysics there is 
positively no bearing with him. Nothing can 
change him when he is in one of his disputative 
moods ; the fine idealism which he used to develop 
is now exchanged for a desperate tinkering upon 
the human soul, as though it were an iron pot or 
a brass skillet, to be beaten about as the experi- 
menter listeth. Often when I hear him at his 
sophistry, using all sorts of ingenious stratagems, 
and beating about the bush most industriously, to 
catch that which never can be caught, but which 
constantly allures by offering itself to the grasp, 
the lines of Schiller recur to me :— 


Wahrheit, wo rettest du dich hin vor der withenden Jagd ? 
Dich zu fangen ziehen sie aus mit Netzen und Stangen, 
Aber mit Geistestritt schreitest du mitten hindurch. 


We were walking on the sca-shore the other 
evening ; he was so dreadfully dull and metaphys- 
ical that, after several useless efforts to chan 
the conversation, I gave it up in despair. In vain 
I called his attention to the magical hues of the 
sunset, the grand swell of the monotonous waves, 
the flowing hither and thither of the spectre- 
sailed ships, the delicious purity of the breeze, 
the multitudinous bathers—nothing in that ran 
of subjects could tempt him to abandon his 
favorite theme. I tried some other points— 
politics, walking-sticks, botany, Alderman | 


gins’ new villa, with a doorway ludicrously small, 


and windows as large and staring as those of his 


mercery shop in street ; still unsuccessful. 
Then I tried to get up a scene with his terrier 
** Quiz,’’ who is wonderfully knowing ; but this 
made matters worse! My friend began to argue 
with amazing profundity and extreme nicety of 
distinction between reason and instinct—‘‘ the 
original use of the synthetic acts of the under- 
standing, excited by the impressions made by the 
exterior world of Noumena upon the receptivities 
of sense, which, being arranged under their proper 
categories, are referred to the absolute ideas of 
Reason,”’ and ‘‘ the simple, discriminative, explora- 
tive, defensive, and constructive series of vital 
efforts of the inferior races of creatures,’ as he 
termed these operations of the intellect of man 
and the —— (what shall we call it?) of brutes. 

** Ah,” said T, ** the science of phrenology may 
be said to reconcile and accommodate the seemingly 
conflicting opinins we cannot help forming on 
these subjects. Phrenology teaches us that all the 
wonderful efforts of different species of creatures 
are due to a development of matter called brain ; 
the ganglionic centres of the insect are created for 
and perform the same functions as the human 
brain. Every living creature is on a perfect 
equality in being organized ; and the rudest mass, 
the minutest speck of living tissue, is removed by 
worlds from the inorganic substance. The or- 
ganization, therefore, determines habit and in- 
stinct ; we are superior to the brute in soul—we 
are superior in nothing else ; and all the inferior 
promptings ure only secretions of a particular form 
of matter.” 

(Dear reader, I must be candid with you ; I be- 
lieve no more in phrenology than yourself; and I 
expressed myself as above only because I would 
spite him.) 





He answered quite warmly, as I expected : 
“The science of phrenology! a pretty science—a 
tty absurdity! My dear friend, the mind itself 
Eos no other connexion with matter than by the 
senses ; it dwells apart in the region of pure ideas ; 
it is far removed from matter; strip it of this 
outer garb of membranes and tissues which now 
envelops us, it would perform its functions better, 
far better, than it does now ; and how could that 
be (which you, I know, will admit), if it were a 
‘secretion’ from any ‘ form of matter?’ Without 
the matter, where could be the secretion? With- 
out the ‘ organ of the mind’ (as rash and impudent 
theorists call it), what would become of the mind 
itself? The whole thing bears the impress of 
falsity and illogicality on its front. To believe it 
one must believe that the mind dies with the body 
—that this beautiful frame of intellect, so delicate 
in its impressions, so lovely in its dreamings, so 
leasing in its very sophistries, has no more of 
fife than was tacked to the slimy form of the 
whelk that formerly tenanted this bleached and 
broken shell. That is a principle to which I will 
never subscribe.” 

** But,” I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ other forms of 
matter, imperceptible to our senses, may become 
the medium of mind and thought.”’ 

“Ah! yes,’ said he, laughing, ‘‘ make the 
spiritual world the world of sense, at once. It is 
no more than mere chemical inference to say, how- 
ever highly a species of matter may be refined, 
other species may be refined so as to reach to the 

reeption thereof; therefore nothing is gained, it 
is still matter. No; such a theory cannot be 
true ; we cannot reconcile it with the assurances 
of our own reason. I admit that the principle and 
the vehicle are so delicately blended that it is im- 
possible to define where the material ends and the 
spiritual begins ; and that is a question so full of 
interest that I am never tired of studying it. But 
I will not trench on it now; I will only assert 
that, as wholes, mind and matter are totally sepa- 
rate and distinct, and must forever remain so.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said I, ‘* there evidently is an incorpora- 
tion in every human being.” 


‘* There is a synthesis, but no amalgamation,” 


replied he. 

‘¢ Well, how do you account for the development 
of the reasoning faculty, according to the pro- 

ssive growth of the creature?” said I. ‘* From 
infancy to manhood a wonderful development cer- 
tainly does take place, which it seems impossible 
to account for except phrenologically.”’ 

** Now,”’ replied Stretton, ‘I — both your 

itions. I believe that, as far as the mind itself 
1s concerned, there is no actual development ; 
therefore phrenology is not needed to explain such 
a phenomenon what is the mental development 
of which you s‘2zak Take it in its very highest 
sense, analyze it wich ‘he greatest care, and you 
resolve it int: two exenents—Memory and Logi- 


,cality. The first is not.‘ng more than a store of 


intuitions received through the senses and refined 
by the understanding, whi‘h different individuals 
have different degrees of avtitude for acquiring ; 
the second is actually the mind itself, which each 
individual has in full operati-u from the earliest 
speech-life. I grant that befon. the advent of the 
ae the mind is folced up and inoper- 
ative; but when to the animal is added this 
miraculous mode of transmitting .therwise inap- 
preciable thought, the mind springs into complete, 
though perhaps not perfect action. Why, have 
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ever studied the ways of children? Do you 
mete the vast intelligence, the wonderful acute- 
ness, the exquisite idealism, they commonly 
sesst If you do not know these things, go into 
the streets and watch them at play; or recall, if 
ou have the happy power, the impressions of your 
own childhood ; or recall any series of events in 
which you have por a year, a month, nay, a 
week ago, and tell me whether the ideas which 
then determined you to a certain line of conduct, 
appear, by the light of the present, to be more 
satisfactory then those which guided you at the 
earliest period of your reminiscences. Alas, m 
friend, we have lost much by education ; we had, 
before, ingenuousness, reason, and conscience ; 
we have now only the dry formulas of the schools. 
You, who are an attendant at the forum and the 
judgment-hall, believe that nothing can equal the 
refinements of thought and subtleties you there 
listen to ; every variety of argument, every deli- 
cate shade of truth, is defined with mathematical 
precision; and human judgment seems to have 
reached its acme of excellence. But there are 
other centres of humanity where you may perceive 
operations of the natural mental faculties equally 
surprising, if not so prominent. The mart, the 
uays, the market-place, are rife with examples, 
Fiogeent those places where the lower classes con- 

gate ; they are mostly untaught children of a 
larger growth ; you will see many remarkable 
events, evidently the result of deep calculation and 
shrewd reasoning, which will teach you how truly 
small is the obligation of Reason to Education. 
Upon a opwry of the value of her commodities, 
you would find the yim a match for the 
greatest speculative philosopher that ever lived ; 
she might be, as Browning says, ‘ divinely flus- 
tered’ at one of his barangues ; but on a question 
of fact she may be trusted equally with him. 
Why, the very principle of the system of juries 
springs from this great fact of the equality of 
human ratiocination. I may sum up by saying, 
the mind is the same at every stage of the animal 
growth ; in the earliest stages the feelings and pro- 
pensities may have a larger influence upon it; in 
the later stages it may acquire higher degrees of 
logical facility ; it may go on constantly adding to 
the store of intuitions, conceptions, and ideas ; 
but concretion is not development, its original 
volume is neither increased nor diminished; the 
constitution of the mind is not accretive, but fixed 
and unalterable.” 

“The preponderance of animalism admitted in 
the first proposition, and the accumulation of in- 
tellectual notions advanced in the second, prove 
two things,” said I; ‘first, that the physique 
possesses a remarkable influence over the spiritual 
part: secondly, that there must be some recepta- 
cle, independent of mind, for the ideas so accu- 
mulated. Physical development, concurrent with 
mental development, is thus implied by a very sin- 
gular process of reasoning.” 

“It is not competent in me to deny, against 
the evidence of my senses, a physical develop- 
ment,’’ said he, ‘* but I have already expressed 
my opinion that, properly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a development of mind. ‘The mental 
faculty is capable of embracing a whole universe 
of intellectual notions ; but a whole universe can- 
not give it an idea of reason. Reason is mind- 
sprung and eternal. I have also admitted that 
there 1s so exceedingly delicate an adjustment of 
the animal and mental functions of the subject 
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that it is altogether impossible to define the limits 
of either. All I wish to deny is that they are 
identical.” 

‘* A strange notion has just entered my head,” 
saidI, “ If it were possible for a human being 
advanced to years of maturity to grow young again, 
how would his mental faculties be affected ?”’ 

‘* Pros Dia!” said he, laughing, ‘* we will de- 
bate that question very carefully some fine day ; 
it now reminds me that I have a most extraordinary 
circumstance to communicate to you—nothing less 
than an account of an old man who did actually 
grow young again, by the use of certain rare and 
strange vegetable compounds. My friend, Dr. E., 

ou know, formerly practised at one of the public 

ospitals in Boston, ‘i S., and it was there he met 
with the individual to whom so wonderful an ex- 
perience had been vouchsafed. The doctor took 
down the relation in the man’s own words; and 
knowing the insatiable curiosity I have upon such 
matters he lent me the MS. ; we are now at my 
lodgings; step in and let us peruse this almost in- 
credible chapter of human destiny.” 

We were soon seated in my friend's little parlor ; 
and, taking the MS. from his desk, Stretton pro- 
ceeded to read as follows :— 

‘*T was born in London, in the year 1730. My 
father wasa merchant of considerable standing, who, 
having amassed a large fortune by his trading-spec- 
ulations, and having gained considerable influence 
with the leading political party of the day, had 
determined to bring me up to the profession of the 
law, never doubting that, with application on my 
part and interest on his own, I should one day 
reach the judicial bench. But, alas! whatever 
grounds for such pleasing anticipations the intelli- 

ence and docility of my childhood may have af- 
forded, the waywardness of my youth completely 
destroyed. I launched into a career of horrible 
dissipation, extravagance and crime ; and after 
completely exhausting the affections and the hopes 
of my family, it was Sutenatest (as a last attempt 
to rescue me from destruction) to send me on a 
sea-voyage. An uncle of mine was captain of a 
vessel in the employ of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and it was hoped the rigors of this voyage, the 
absence of my former vile and wicked associates, 
and the widens which occasional solitude 
would give rise to in my breast, would work a re- 
form in my character, Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1749, I embarked at Gravesend. Oh, the bitter 

ang that shot through my wretched heart as I 
»xeheld my beloved country disappear behind the 
restless waves! What grief I felt for the evil 
courses into which I had been led! How, with 
every | tears upon my cheeks, I prayed for forgive- 
ness! How I besought Heaven to wake me up from 
this present suffering, as from a dream, and restore 
me to my dear home, which I vowed never more to 
pollute with bage actions! Alas! it proved no 
dream ; our ship, the Good Defence, bounded gal- 
lantly across the ocean, and at length bore us to 
Port Nelson, in Hudson’s Bay, afterwards taken by 
the French, and called Fort Bourbon. We had 
expected to meet a cargo of furs and peltries, read 
for shipment, but in this we were disappointed, 
and consequently were compelled to wait until 
supplies came from the Company’s outposts. Dur- 
ing our stay in port I formed acquaintance with 
several of the merchants, and one of them, M de 
Senneville, took a great fancy to me, and offered 
me a situation in his establishment. This offer 
appeared so advantageous to my uncle that he 
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readily agreed toit. Accordingly, I was taken into 
M. de Senneville’s family, where I remained three 
years ; during which period I conducted myself so 
as to gain the entire confidence of my kind patron. 
At the end of this —_ however, I grew weary 
of the monotonous kind of existence I passed at 
Port Nelson ; and my curiosity and adventurous 
spirit having been both greatly excited by the ex- 
traordinary narrations I heard from Indians and 
French trappers, I besought my employer to send 
me to one of the Company’s posts in the interior. 
I was accordingly ma sgt ame of a brigade of 
thirty trappers, of which Mr. Francis de Senneville, 
my patron’s brother, was captain. We were bound 
to a post on the Missouri ; and there, after tasting 
the usual hardships, and meeting with the usual 
adventures, we arrived. What I had seen, how- 
ever, of the trapper’s life gave me a keen relish for 
it. I determined to set up as a free trapper ; and, 
having communicated my intention to the young 
men of the brigade, five of them agreed to join me. 
In vain the captain urged me to remain at the post ; 
in vain he represented to me the grief and anxiety 
my kind patron would suffer on my account; [ 
was bent on a scheme which had entered my head, 
and nothing could turn me from it. Beyond the 
Jefferson Fork of the Missouri nothing was then 
known of the Indian country, except a * partic- 
ulars gathered from the trading Indians who brought 
peltries to the camp. It was my ambition to be- 
come the pioneer of this country ; I burned to ex- 
plore its wonders, to reap its adventures and its 
profits. I knew well the ferocity and treachery of 
the Indians who peopled these regions; but this 
only sharpened my desire to throw myself into an 
arena so full of excitement. Accordingly, having 
purchased some fine fleet horses, the gaudy capari- 
sons so dear to the trapper’s heart, and all other 
necessary equipments, we started on our expedi- 
tion. 

** T pass over five years of dreadful hardships and 
privations to which we were exposed ; I pass over 
the savage warfare, the scenes of danger, the 
deeds of blood, of which I was either witness or 
agent. At the expiration of that period I found 
myself kneeling one evening by a camp fire, in the 
great wilderness to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, supporting the agonized frame of the only 
friend my heart ever knew, Rupert Willis, the last 
of my brave band of trappers. We had been en- 

ged, together with twenty-five warriors of the 
BS ke-kees, in a desperate skirmish with another 
branch of the great tribe of Snake Indians. In 
that fatal affray I received many wounds, but my 
poor friend was wounded mortally. Well, he 

rished ; and I, left alone in the heart of the 
ndian country, had no resource but to link myself 
with them. During my illness, Araseesha, the 
daughter of a Shos-ho-koe warrior, tended me with 
such care and gentleness that I became deeply at- 
tached to her ; and on my recovery we were married 
after the Indian fashion. 

‘* The Shos-ho-koes, or ‘ Root-diggers,’ received 
this appellation from their subsisting, not solely 
on game, as is the case with most other Indian 
tribes, but also on certain edible roots which they 
collect. Their knowledge of plants, however, ex- 
tends much further than this; the ‘ medicine- 
men,’ as their sages are termed, are acquainted 
with the hidden virtues of plants, and attribute 
miraculous powers to certain vegetable compounds 
which they prepare—not without some degree of 
truth. My curiosity was excited with what I 





heard ; and, having ample leisure, I undertovk the 
study of these things. A-ra-ko-seesh, the father 
of Araseesha, was deeply learned in the vegetative 
lore of the tribe, and imparted much of his knowl- 
edge to me. Among other things, he taught me 
the properties of a certain plant called Ko-ta-mon- 
rsho, or ‘ the Root of Old Age,’ the knowledge 
of whose virtues was confined to three families of 
the tribe. The powder of the bark of this plant is 
a slow poison, and kills a person within six 
months after being received into the system ; and, 
what is most extraordinary, it not only destroys 
life, but actually brings on premature old age—the 
person who receives it, however young, healthy 
and robust he may be, rapidly becoming decrepit, 
tottering and shrivelled, and dying with all the 
marks of extreme age. Of its effects I had ample 
proof during my residence with the tribe, the chiefs 
employing it against those who were obnoxious to 
them. From curiosity I collected a large quantity 
of the bark of the plant, and put it by very care- 
fully. I lived with these people twelve years, at 
the end of which period a warrior, with whom I 


had been on very friendly terms, and who had ~ 


absented himself from our camp for nearly two 
years, came to me one night in a mysterious man- 
ner, and told me he had just returned from the 
Californian mountains, where he had discovered 
immense quantities of the ‘ yellow metal,’ and 
urged me to go back with him to collect a store 
of it. He produced a sample of his findings, which 
I perceived was indeed pure gold. In an instant 
I was seized with a desire to quit the home in the 
wilderness ; visions of wealth, of happiness, of 
station, rose before me ; I burned to return to the 
haunts of civilization ; I despised the miserable 
existence [ led. Hastily awakening Araseesha, I 
explained to her the prospect that now opened 
before us. Her whole form quivered with the 
agony of grief when she understood she must leave 
the free Indian life ; but she clung around my neck, 
and imprinted a tearful kiss on my lips as a token 
of her willingness to abandon allfor my sake. We 
quickly prepared for our excursion; horses were 
pee oe ; effects stowed ; guns and belts slung; 
and ere the morning dawned we bade a silent and 
eternal farewell to the Shos-ho-koes. We en- 
countered less interruption than we had anticipated, 
until the twentieth day after our departure, when 
we discovered that some Indians were on our track. 
We pressed on with desperate energy, but on the 
third day five Blackfeet overtook us. The struggle 
was terrible ; I was wounded severely ; Araseesha 
received a shot in her heart which was intended 
for my wretched self; my Indian friend escaped. 
Three of our antagonists were shot dead ; one was 
wounded, the other fled. Oh, with what agony I 
bent over the form of my beloved ! how bitterly I 
reproached myself for dragging her from her happy 
Indian home to die a violent death in the wilder- 
ness! I tore the bandages from my wounds, desir- 
ing to share her lonely grave ; and when I recovered 
from my illness and reached the mountains, the 
springs of desire for gold seemed dried up. How- 
ever, [ did amass immense wealth ; I returned to 
cities, which I haunted like a spectre ; I awaited 
death with impatience. 

‘* But though my soul was corroded with the 
anguish of the past, and my body wearied with its 
fatigues, my health never suffered to any extent, 
until I had passed the ‘ three-score years and 
ten,’ when the effects of a violent cold brought on 
an attack of asthma, and that death which I had 
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so long courted seemed slowly a patie. Yet 
now I quailed before it! I trembled at the disso- 
lution which a few years before ap da harbor 
of refuge from my sorrows. All the terrible pas- 
sages of my life’s history rose before me like fiends 
of accusation ; horror-stricken, I turned with mad 
anxiety to escape the inevitable doom. I sum- 
naa the aid of the most eminent physicians ; 
they pronounced my case hopeless ; then I recalled 
the long-forgotten medical a which I had 
acquired among the Shos-ho-koes ; but this availed 
me nothing. I read with avidity the medical 
treatises of the day, in the hope of meeting some- 
thing even to buoy up my hopes ; but all appeared 
useless ; and death and despair seemed seat to 
wrap me in a double shroud of horror. About this 
time there arose a great man, who, after devotin 

many years to the study of disease, felt himsel 

bound to come forward as the apostle of new 
principles of pharmacy. Though in the ordinary 
circumstances of the external world cause and 
effect are exactly proportioned, and like causes 
always produce like effects, it appeared to this man 
that as disease was unnatural and abnormal, the 
human frame, while under its influence, was sub- 
jected to laws the very reverse of those which ob- 
tained in health. From these radical ideas he 
built up a system of pure pharmacy which will en- 
dure as a monument of medical faith and genius. 
I heard of this system ; at first it seemed wild and 
visionary, but, on examining its details more care- 
fully, I was seized with strange hope. A vision of 
renewed youth, of eternal immunity from illness 
and pain, was suddenly unfolded to me! The 
Ko-to-mon-rsho, the horrid drug of age, appeared 
eapable, by this a. not only of saving me from 
the death which I so dreaded, but even of restoring 


the breath of _— the springs of energy, the joy 


of strength. I collected my fortune, I set sail for 
Europe. I saw the great Hahnemann ; from him 
[ learnt the principles of the homeopathic system, 
and the inode of preparing infinitesimal doses, and, 
at the end of a few months, thoroughly broken 
down in health, I retired tu a quiet village in 
England to put into practice the daring experiment 
-Lhad conceived. From a small fragment of the 
Ko-ta-mon-rsho I compounded a thousand globules, 
of which [ commenced taking four a day. The 
change wrought in my constitution, in a few days, 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes I had ventured 
to form—it was indeed marvellous. The violent 
asthmatic attacks, the dreadful lassitude, the 
tremors of age left me ; I became hale and hearty. 
At the end of a week I was able to walk a mile, 
which the week before would have been an impos- 
sible act. At the end of a month, the change 
wrought in my personal appearance was so great 
that I found it necessary to remove to another 
part. And after undergoing this homeopathic 
course fur three months | found I was restored to 
an equal degree of strength and energy as I had 
possessed in the wilderness. But joyful as I felt 
at this renewal of health and vigor, I longed to 
ant further with the process, and recall the 
eeling and passion of my youth; it appeared, 
however, for a time, that the drug was incapable 
of effecting this; to the point whence I had 
declined it restored me, but further power it did 
not seem to . The sensations of my body 
during this period much resembled that mingled 
pain and pleasure, spasmodic joy and languishing 
weakness, which one experiences when recover- 
ing from illness. Yes, my mind was, at times, 
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strangely affected during this period ; frequently, 
events of my life would pass before me with such 
fearful distinctness and reality that they seemed 
actually occurring again; they were mgr 
more than memories, they were burning mind- 
pictures. Sometimes, too, for many nights in 
succession, I suffered most extraordinary and 
startling dreams. Dark and disjointed portions of 
my life were combined into such hideous phan- 
tasma that I writhed with terror in beholding 
them. 

‘*T was determined to effect entire rejuventa- 
tion; and, accordingly, I took the globules at 
shorter intervals, so as to excite the renovating 
principle within me more frequently. I was suc- 
cessful. But now a terrible judgment overtook me 
for this impious reversal of the decrees of Provi- 
dence. Every part of my body became a prey to 
violent pain ; often during the day my frame was 
literally rent with agony ; and at night my heart 
and brain seemed as if undergoing compression— 
sensations too horrible for expression. Sometimes 
I feared mental derangement would overtake me 
while suffering these paroxysms; therefore I se- 
creted myself in the remotest part of my residence. 
But I persevered in spite of these sufferings ; and 
at the end of six months I felt that age had been 
completely eradicated from my nature—that I was 
again young. Yes; young, bodily; but, alas, 
the mind never regained its freshness of im- 
pulse; memory trammelled feeling, experience 
overwhelmed energy. ‘Then I became a vio 
lent prey to remorse; the consciousness of 
being a criminal against Nature pursued me like 
an avenging angel. I had reversed the decree 
which saith, ‘ The dust shall return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.’ Age, venerated and sacred as it is, I 
had pronounced a curse ; I had cast it out by un- 
holy jugglery. Restless and unhappy, I fled from 
place to place, but my guilt was heavy upon me ; 
there was a sting in every happiness, a poison in 
every pleasure. To me the world was a huge 
charnel-house of dead hopes. The past and present 
were equal curses. Into the future I dared not 
look; or, if I dared; it threatened either the 
death I had so ignominiously avoided, or a more 
awful destiny still, a destruction concurrent with 
the flaming end which is prophesied of the Uni- 
verse. At length I became tired of the Old 
World, and determined to return to America. 
This thought suddenly occurred to me as I sat 
looking out, with an eye of hate, on a scene that 
adininistered no joy to me—the Lagoon at Venice 
—Venice, glittering with sunshine, beauty, and 
laughter. The dayI entered that city a storm and 
the shock of an earthquake vibrated through her ; 
she recognized the guilty one as her shivering 
pad ay senna poison, I quitted Europe with 
disgust ; I committed myself to the ocean with 
terror. The hand of God indeed followed me. 
The packet took fire within sight of these shores, 
and speedily became a burning mass upon the 
waters. I escaped with life—I lost all besides. I 
had not the opportunity of saving even the drugs 
on which my existence depended. The loss of 
these has doomed me to a speedy death. I have 
come here to die.”’ 

his pees was admitted September 23rd, 
1846, and was suffering from a complication of 
diseases, of which ossification of the heart war 
most prominent. His appearance was most re- 
nathan youth and extreme age appearing con- 
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fluent in him. 
admission. 


He died within a week after 
On dissection, the heart was found 
completely ossified ; the viscera and lungs were 
literally decayed ; and the brain was shrunken. 
After death the flesh of the extremities became of 
a consistence like horn.—T. W. E. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Shelton, ‘* what do you think of 
this narrative? Is it not most extraordinary ?”’ 

‘‘Tt is indeed,” said I. ‘Of all the fruits 
which the tree of knowledge ever bore, Dr. E.’s 
patient seems to have plucked that which had the 
nearest chance of rivalling the productions of the 
tree of immortality.’ 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
ANNETTE. 
A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL.* 


Tue three most interesting portions of these vol- 
umes are the biographical sketch of the author, by 
his school ‘ellow and friend, Talfourd, and a couple 
of letters written by Sir Walter Scott to the author. 
The story itself is relative to the stirring scenes in 
the war of La Vendée, during the French Revolu- 
tion, and contains many exciting and or 
wrought s. The characters are admirably 
drawn and well supported, particularly that of 
Jacques, a valet turned republican, and the life- 
like sketches of the exiled Royal Family are vigor- 
ous and graphic. ‘The novel is a posthumous 
work, published for the benefit of a widow and 
young family ; therefore, if censure were even mer- 
ited, benevolence would neutralize the gall of crit- 
icism with the milk of human kindness ; but the 
story possesses more than average merit, and must 


gratify all who peruse it. 
Mr. Deacon was long a distinguished contributor 


to various periodicals. In his early life he met 
with several disappointments to his ambitious lit- 
erary hopes, and sulking with the world retired 
into North Wales. At last, he addressed Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, telling him his doubts, his fears, and his 
position. Sir Walter’s reply contains so much 
excellent advice and kind feeling, that we are in- 
duced to give it entire, and we can but wish that 
every young author met with such a judicious men- 
tor, and received the counsel as wisely :— 


MR. SCOTT TO MR. DEACON. 


Sir,—I received your packet only two days since, 
aud by this may apologize for any delay in reply, as 
it happened to be addressed to my house in Edin- 
burgh. The favorable idea I am inclined to form of 
your talents, from the specimen you have sent me, 
induces me to regret much that I see no chance of my 
being useful to you in the way you point at. I have 
no connection with Mr. Blackwood’s Magazine in the 
way of recommendation or otherwise, nor do I know 
by whom it is conducted, unless it be by Mr. Black- 
wood himself. I know him, however, sufficiently to 
send him your productions, but I dare hardly augur 
any very favorable result. London, the great mart 
of literature, as of everything else, is the only place 
where it is possible for a man to support himself by 
periodical writings. In our country an editor can 
get so much gratuitous and voluntary assistance, that 
he hardly cares to be at the expense of maintaining 
a regular corps of laborers. I shall be happy if Mr. 
Blackwood makes a distinction in your favor, were 


* Annette ; a Tale. By William Frederick Deacon. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the Hon. Sir T. N. Tal- 
fourd : Colburn. 





| patience rather than with wit. 


ANNETTE, 


it but to give you some time to look round you, and 
to choose some more steady mode of life than the 
chance of this precarious mode of employment, which 
must necessarily make your comforts, if not your 
existence, dependent on the caprice of the public and 
tyranny of booksellers and editors. 

An expression of your letter leads me to think 
you have in your option some commercial situation, 
which you reject in consequence of your love for the 
Muses. If this be so, let me conjure you to pause 
and to recollect that independence, the only situation 
in which man’s faculties have full scope, and his mind 
full enjoyment, can only be attained by considerable 
sacrifices. The commencement of every profession 
is necessarily dull and disagreeable to youths of lively 
genius ; but every profession has its points of interest 
when the mind comes to view it divested of its tech- 
nical details. I was as much disgusted with the in- 
troductory studies of the law as you can be with those 
of commerce, and it cost me many a bitter hour be- 
fore I could bend my mind tothem. But I made a 
virtue of necessity, and was in due time rewarded 
finding that I could very well unite my love of letters 
with my professional duty, and that, set at ease on 
the score of providing for my family, I had more re- 
spectability in the eyes of the public, more freedom of 
intellect and sunshine of mind, than I could have had 
with all the uncertainty, dependence, and precarious 
provision which are the lot of men of literature who 
have neither profession nor private fortune. 

What you mention frankly of your irregularities 
at college implies, I sincerely hope, the intention of 
repressing all tendency to such eccentricities in future. 
Take my advice, and carry your self-control a little 
further. Reconcile yourself with your father, and 
subdue your inclinations to his. Your road to dis- 
tinction will be as easy from the counting-house as 
from a Welsh valley, for the world does not ask where 
but what a man writes. You will acquire a steady 
income, and in all probability an honorable independ- 
ence, and when your head is gray, you may lay it on 
a pillow made soft by your own industry, and by the 
recollection that you have discharged the duty of a 
son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste to the will 
of your parent. If I thought my own interference 
could be likely to be of use, I have so much regard 
for your situation as a young gentleman of talents, 
who seems too much disposed to give way to a gen- 
erous but irregular love of literature, and so much 
for that of your father, whose feelings I can judge of 
by making his case my own, that if you choose to give 
me a direction and your permission, I would take the 
liberty to write to your father and try to make up 
matters betwixt you, an intrusion which my years and 
situation might perhaps induce him to excuse. 

Perhaps, sir, [ may have exceeded the limits of 
the sphere to which you meant me to limit my opinion 
in offering it upon these points ; but you must hold 
the intent, which is most sincerely kind, as an ex- 
cuse, 

And believe me, sir, 
Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
(Signed) Watter Scorr. 
Abbotsford, near Melburn, N. B. 
Sept., 1821. 


P. S.—Your proposal to go to South America I 
cannot but consider as a circuitous and protracted 
mode of suicide, rendered more guilty than the or- 
dinary mode, by the chance of your being engaged in 
some scenes of violence to others before you become a 
victim yourself. 





Lose not the glory of the sun by always seeking to 
count the spots upon it. 


Ir betrays a greater soul to answer a satire with 


‘ 





or 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 
WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


Wer fear that some readers may turn away from 
these pages with alarm, if not with disgust, when 
they notice the title of the present article. ‘‘ Tell 
us who was Junius, indeed! As well pretend to 
square the circle. As well, and better by a thou- 
sand times, revive the old puzzle of the Iron Mask, 
and affect to settle our opinions thereanent. Bet- 
ter awake the manes of King Jamie, and assume 
to remove all doubt from the Gowrie Conspiracy. 
Better attempt to assure us about the Kraken, or 
the Sea-serpent. Better——"’ But there is no 
end to the ‘betters’? which may possibly be 
emitted on this theme. Of this we are fully con- 
scious, and yet venture to ask a hearing in relation 
to the subject of Junius. Our chief plea or apol- 
ogy is, that, after having wavered for many and 
many a day, like the whole world, we ourselves 
have at last come toa clear and definite conclusion 
respecting old Nominis Umbra, that memorable 
*snadow of a name.’’ Our individual opinion 
may, indeed, be of little consequence ; but it is 
still something to have attained to settled views 
on this point, seeing that the very men who have 
argued, and written books, on one and another 
side, have uniformly doubted (if not actually dis- 
believed) the soundness of their own averments. 
Every man of them has been at sea, and flounder- 


ing, plainly and unmistakably. 


roceeding on the principle that every writer of 
popular literature should start ab initio, and con- 
sider his readers entirely ignorant of the matter to 
be discussed, we may (though here it is stretching 
the point) state, preliminarily, that ‘‘ Junius ”’ 
was the name or signature adopted by a writer, 
who published, at intervals between 1769 and 
1772, a series of Political Letters on the leading 
questions and men of that day. They appeared in 
the newspaper called the ‘* Public Advertiser,’’ 
and attracted immense attention, partly from the 
high position of the characters assailed (among 
whom was George III. himself}, and still more 
from their brilliancy of style, their boldness of 
tone, and the tremendous severity of the invectives 
conveyed in them. The letters are still models of 
that species of writing, though it has since risen to 
such a point of excellence generally, as would 
greatly weaken the force of any similar phe- 
nomena, if appearing in our day. However, ion 
the monarch to the meanest of his subjects, all 
men were impressed deeply at the time by the 
letters of Junius, the mystery attending their 
authorship adding largely to their influence. It 
was a mystery at the moment, and remains a 
uzzle still. Not even the publisher, Woodfall, 
ew who his correspondent was, or, at least, not 
certainly. Yet all the world felt the letters to be 
‘the work of no common man. Their most remark- 
able feature, indeed, was the intimate familiarity 
with high people and official life which they so 
clearly evinced. ‘A traitor in the camp!” was 
the ery of the leading statesmen of the period. 
Hence, it occurred that almost every person of 
talent and eminence then living fell, or has since 
fallen, more or less under the suspicion of being 
Junius. But his own words to Woodfall have as 
yet proved true. ‘It is not in the nature of things 
that Pa or anybody else should know me, unless 
{ make myself known.”’ He adds, that he never 
will do so. ‘I am the sole depository of my 
secret, and it shall-die with me.” If it has not 





died with him, he, at least, has gone to the grave 
without its divulgement by himself. But there 
may still be circumstantial evidence sufficient to 
betray him, in despite of all his secretive care 

The reader, of course, remembers the twelve 
years’ riddle of ‘‘The Great Unknown.”” How 
silly all the fuss on that subject — now ! 
There is no one but sees that Sir Walter Scott 
must have been the man, simply because no other 
existing human creature could have written the 
Waverley Novels. Much in the same way, in our 
humble opinion, will the Junius riddle be ulti- 
mately viewed. There lived but one man, in those 
times, from whom the famous letters could possi- 
bly have emanated. That man was the elder 
William Pitt, the *‘ great Earl of Chatham,”’ The 
mere ability to produce such letters, it may, in- 
deed, be granted, might lie in others of the epoch, 
as in Edmund Burke, for example, or, portage, Sir 
Philip Francis ; but for the grand causes of their 
production, and of the mystery maintained, as 
well as of other essential circumstances in the 
business, we can find no perfect solvent reasons, 
unless we turn the authorship upon Lord Chatham 
himself. More especially, in his case only can we 
discover sufficient grounds for the long-continued 
secrecy, which is, to say the truth, the most im- 

rtant feature of all. The epistles were singu- 
arly able ones, certainly, and we should scout the 
idea of ascribing them to any save individuals 
known to be of singular ability ; but the latter half 
of the eighteenth contury was rich in political 
pens, and, as observed, we might be willing to 
admit either a Burke or a Francis to have been 
capable of emitting such compositions. But 
Burke disavowed them, and Francis would have 
avowed them, sooner or later in his life. To find 
an explanation of the pertinacious concealment, 
in short, we must cast our glance in another 
direction ; and we shall find no perfect satisfaction 
unless we rest it on the ‘‘ Great Commoner,”’ or 
him once so called. 

This may be deemed by some a hasty conclu- 
sion, considering the hosts of persons to whom the 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed. Volumes 
on volumes, absolutely, have been written in 
favor of the several claims of Colonel Barré, 
Edmund Burke, Hugh Macaulay Boyd, Charles 
Lloyd, Henry Flood, Henry Grattan, Sir William 
Jones, Richard Glover, John Wilkes, John Horne 
Tooke, Horace Walpole, Edward Gibbon, W. G. 
Hamilton, General Lee, M. de Lolme, Lachlan 
Macleane, Samuel Dyer, George and James Gren- 
ville, Lords Chesterfield, Shelburne, Camden, 
Ashburton, Temple, and Loughborough, with the 
Duke of Portland, and several others, all of them 
men of note or rank. The Earl of Chatham, too, 
has always had some supporters. Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, however, and Lord. George aur o Vis- 
count) Sackville, have more steadily kept the field 
than any of these foregoing candidates. It is 
wonderful, at the same time, what an amount of 
literary and scholarly labor has been devoted to 
the support or examination of their various claims, 
the very weakest not excepted. Though some of 
the men named were not strikingly or publicly 
eminent, the entire list shows the general convic- 
tion that Junius was to be sought for in the ablest 
quarters. The publisher, Woodfall—who really 
seems to have suspected the trae man—conducted 
himself towards him, in their regulated and mystic 
correspondence, with as much deference as he 
could have shown to a monarch. The very con- 
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cealment, so sedulously kept up, shows that there 
was something of the first moment to conceal. 
The veil was not that of affscted coyness, but a 
veil meant really to Aide; and it has, at least, 
maintained a mystery, though in our opinion it 
constitutes, at the same time, the very key to its 
own recesses, No pains are needed to conceal an 
ohject of petty bulk; Junius must have been a 
great thing—much greater than a Boyd, a Lloyd, 
or &@ Macleane. This is the true scent to follow 
up. 
‘The claims of Sir Philip Francis to the author- 
8 iip of Junius have generally been preferred tv all 
others, and not without plausible reasons. They 
have been thus stated by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, in 
an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,” 8» ably 
penned, that it was for a time thought to have 
settled the question: ‘ As to the position, pur- 
suits, and connections of Junius, the following are 
the most important facts which ean be considered 
as clearly proved: first, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary of state’s 
office ; secondly, that he was intimately acquainted 
with the business of the war office ; thirdly, that 
he attended debates in the House of Lords, and 
took notes of speeches, particularly of speeches 
of Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly re- 
sented the appointment of Mr. Chamier t» the 

ace of deputy secretary at war; and, fifthly, that 

e was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord 
Holland.’”? Now, Francis, says Mr. Macaulay, 
was personally in both the home and war offices, 
took notes of speeches, certainly resigned his place 
because of Mr. Chamier, and, finally, was intro- 
duced by Lord Holland to public life. ‘* Here are 
five marks that ought to be found in Junius, and 
they are all five found in Francis. We do not 
believe that more than two of them can be found 
in any other person whatever.” 


WHU WAS JUNIUS? 


entleman. ‘I tell you, poremptorily,”’ says the 

octor toa friend, ‘‘ that the real Junius was Lloyd.” 
But Parr was no great conjurer in the matter of 
literary puzzles, as he showed when he treated as 
genuine the wretched Shakspeare-forgeries of tho 
boy Ireland. Lloyd had literally no pretensions 
to the honors of Junius, saving what arose from 
the fact that old ‘* Umbra Nominis ”’ always spoke 
well of George Grenville, and that he (Lloyd) 
died about the time that Junius ceased to write. 
Another comparatively insignificant personage— 
General Lee—was once the favorite in the Junius 
field. The weight of evidence in his favor rested 
mainly on the admission of the real letter-writer, 
that Lee (who published some epistles under the 
signature of Junius Americanus) was plainly ‘a 
man of abilities.’’ That is the entire evidence for 
Lloyd and Lee ; and from these examples our readers 
may gain some idea of the petty threads that were 
grasped at, in the hope of penetrating through 
them the Junian labyrinth. The inquirers, in 
these cases, were led to look in precisely the 
wrong direction, and to assume that comparative 
insignificance in the writer of the letters could 
alone explain the mystery of their authorship. It 
was, on the contrary, unless we err much, the very 
greatness of the writer that rendered secrecy s» 
necessary from the first, and enabled him to main- 
tain it to the last. Of all the men named, more- 
over. it is difficult tu conceive of a single one 
(saving only one) going out of the world without 
claiming, and claiming with pride, the authorship 
of Junius, or leaving behind him, at least, clear 
proofs of his right. To think of any obscure per- 
son not doing so, s2ems to us ridiculous, Edmund 
Burke, indeed, might have kept on the veil, hav- 
ing latterly accepted a pension from George III. : 





but he solemnly disclaimed the epistles in his 


So reasons Mr. | familiar intercourse with Dr. Johnson ; and his 


Macaulay ; and he adds, that the handwriting of | word might he taken, even were it not supported 


Junius (which has been 
Francis, ‘‘ disguised.” 
aulay concludes, that the external evidence on the 
side of Francis might “ sustain a verdict in a civil, 
nay, in a criminal proceeding.”’ 

This dictum certainly comes from high author- 
ity, and it is of decisive weight against most of 
the pseudo-Juniuses put forward ; but it is of little 
or no weight against the claim of Lord Chatham. 
All that could or can be said, indeed, in favor of 
the claim of Francis, in the matter of official 
knowledge and experience, might and may be said, 
with tenfold force, in respect of the great earl. He 
had, at that date, obtained a thorough acquaint- 
ance with both war offices and peace offices. As 
observed, however, the test of Mr. Macaulay as- 
suredly confutes the pretensions of three-fourths 
of the (involuntary) claimants of the honors of 
Junius. Mr. Burke, in fact, took himself from 
the field by a distinct denial. Gibbon, Lord 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, and others of the 
more eminent claimants, fulfilled few or none of 
the requisites for making up (and out) a Junius, 
and have long since been given bs Admittin 
the ability in all of their cases (and it is a libera 
admission), they had not the opportunities neces- 
sary ; and some of the parties named had even 
died while Junius continued writing. It is re- 
markable enough, that some of the most insignifi- 
cant of the lot have been the most obstinately 
argued for—as, for example, Charles Lloyd, private 
secretary to George Grenville. Dr. Samael Parr 
has left his opinion on record in favor of this 


ag ye is like that of 
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| (as it is) by other evidences of — 
the whole, Mr. Mac-| alone, we repeat, of all the ordinary 


urke 
and of pre- 
| sumed Juniuses, had intelligible reasons for con- 
|cealing the authorship at his decease, or could 
| afford to throw away such a passport to literary 
immortality. Let this latter point be weighed 
well. The real Junius must have been of such a 
stamp, standing, and name among men, that he 
| could let go without a grudge the renown due to 
| these remarkable letters ; or rather, indeed, a per- 
son placed so high as to feel that they would but 
impair his otherwise acquired repute. Burke 
being (by himself) set aside, there is but one 
other personage, of all on whom suspicion has 
ever fallen, who can be said to answer these con- 
ditions—and that man is Lord Chatham. 

Sir Philip Francis died, and “ made no sign.” 
He lived up to 1818, thoroughly conscious, of 
course, of the position in which he stood in rela- 
tion to this great enigma of literary history. He 
had been in India, and had returned with a per- 
fect and unassailable independence. In the latter 
years of Sir Philip, George ILI., though still alive, 
was past feeling or resenting injuries from man ; 
and all the Graftons and Mansfields, erst assailed 
by Junius, had long been in their graves. The 
Letters had become, in truth, matters of curiosi :y 
merely, and had ceased to excite deep pers »: .l 
interest in any one living. Even George Iv. 
(Prince Regent in 1818) would scarcely have 
taken the trouble to expend one royal frown on 
Junius, had he discovered himself. orebver, Sir 
Philip Francis was ambitious to excess, up to his 























WHO WAS 


dying day, of literary fame, and never devaulded 
(as the emphatic Scottish word goes) from writin 

pamphlets and letters of all sorts, and on al 
subjects. Yet did he die, as said, and make no 
sign. He had made no great, or, at least, no 
brilliant reputation by his avowed writings ; and 
the settled fame of p Aewl was exactly what he 
might have been supposed eagerly to covet. He 
had, besides, done nothing to be ashamed of (to 
speak the plain truth), as Burke perhaps had 
done, in accepting a regal pension. He had 
nothing to fear, if the whole truth had been re- 
vealed. Accordingly, taking all these things in 
a common-sense light, we cannot imagine a 
shadow of a reason for the perseverance of Francis 
in silence. That he did persevere, however, is 
determined by some late revelations of Lord 
Campbell. His lordship, it seems, applied to 
Lady Francis, the widow of Sir Philip ; and the 
lady declared, that her spouse had never said, 
even to her, that he was Junius. It is to his 
credit ; for he assuredly was not the man. 

The claims of Lord George Sackville (or Ger- 
maine), best known as Viscount Sackville, may 
be dismissed in a few words. He was a man of 
some talent, early embittered by mischances as a 
soldier, and afterwards recognized as worthy of a 
secretaryship of state. Nothing in the world, 
however, could have fixed the honor (or the 
odium) of the Junius letters upon him, if he had 
not chanced to be, in his earlier career, a disap- 

inted man, only done partial justice to in the end. 

Je never showed either the talent or the spirit 
requisite to make up such a being as Junius. His 
position only, we repeat, rendered him a tolerable 
party to settle upon, in the course of the efforts made 
to solve this literary and historical conundrum. 

Back we come again, in search of some one of 
first-rate consequence, in his day and generation, 
who corresponds to all that is desired in Junius ; 
and still that single man is Chatham. Let the 
reader attend here to the history of the case. 
The boast of Junius, that he alone possessed his 
secret, is disproved by absolute facts. ‘The exist- 
ing material of his correspondence clearly shows, 
that at least two persons (if not more) were 
engaged either in its composition or transcrip- 
tion. One of the hands-of-writ, indeed, is that 
of alady. Think of Junius being a lady! The 
idea is absurd; and therefore the famous episto- 
larian only made an empty (though not purpose- 
less) vaunt, when he said that he was ‘ the sole 
depositary of his secret.”” It was a ruse—though 
a ruse, as after circumstances have proved, prac- 
tised by a master of strategy, and destined so far 
to success. But the truth will come out at last ; 
and, indeed, itis already ‘‘ looming ’’ in the view, 
not to say ‘‘ in the distance.” 

There exist but two objections of moment to 
the conclusion that the Karl of Chatham was 
Junius. ‘The first is, that the latter attacked the 
‘¢ Great Commoner ’’—indeed, made the attack in 
the very first letter known to have come from his 
pen, though the signature then adopted was that 
of ** Poplicola.’’ The letters published under that 
name, however, form a key almost, in our opinion, 
to the Junius secret. They were fingering feelers, 
_ forth to test the public pulse; and the whole 

and by and by followed, in the shape of a doubled 
fist, striking right and left. The Junian affair 
was obviously one of cool design from first to last ; 
and what preliminary mode of concealment could 





be devised more likely to effect the end in view, 
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than an assault by Chatham on Chatham himeelf? 
Besides, the injury was completely nullified, lon 
before the close of the epistolary series, by manifold 
admissions of the justice and greatness of Lord Chat- 
ham’s policy. If we Jouk closely at the mode in 
which Chatham is spoken of by Junius, we shall 
see, in fact, that the attacks on him were just of 

the very kind calculated to ward off suspicion, 
without seriously lowering the party assailed. 
His ‘ gout”’ is sneered at; he is condemned for 
joining himeelf with Bute; he is even styled a 
**]unatic ;”’ but, when all is summed up, it will be 
found that his honor, his public services, and his 

enius, are never once really called in question. 
The politics of Junius are precisely the old whig 
politics of Chatham. If Junius varied (as on the 
American war), 80 did Chatham. The letter-writer, 
in short, always talks of himself as if with the chan- 
ces of discovery hanging over his head, and both 
blames and praises with studied finesse. Sir Walter. 
Scott might early and easily have been detected as 
** the Great Unknown,”’ is non-allusions to him- 
self. Chatham played a bolder game, having more 
serious work on Sard He spoke of himself with 
apparent freedom; and with good reason. His 
very life hung on the maintenance of his secret. 
Ay, gentle readers! we of the current time may 
marvel at the Junius mystery, sitting at ease by 
our firesides ; but had Junius not kept up that 
mystery with care in his time, his ‘ Letter to the 
King ” might alone have cost him his head. At 
all events, the Duke of Grafton, the minister whom 
he pilloried so fearfully, would have taken some 
= to send him to the scaffold. Iluman beings 

ave always strong reasons for strong actions, 
Junius wrote under cover perforce. He himself 
says, that, if detected, he knew that he should 
not be allowed to survive ‘* three days,’’ or, at 
least, might expect instantly to be “ attainted by 
bill.””. These words alone suffice to betray the 
greatness and high place of the man. For the 
continued preservation of the secret, we must look 
to other motives and causes. 

The second argument of moment against the 
supposition of Lord Chatham being Junius, hinges 
on his relation to parties attacked in the letters, 
on his holding place with them, and so forth. 
All this reasoning may be answered in the memor- 
able words of Grattan, descriptive of the elder 
Pitt: ‘* The secretary stood alone. His august 
mind over-awed majesty.’’ It is farther said, that 
he was ‘‘ overbearing, persuasive, and impractica- 
ble.’ This is the character of the man who alone 
could have written the letters of Junius. If we 
are told, again, that such or such a personage, 
vituperated by Junius, was the friend of Chatham, 
we shall just go on to quote Grattan: ‘‘ The 
ordinary feelings which make life amiable and in- 
dolent were unknown to him. No state chicanery, 
no narrow system of vicious politics, sunk him to 
the vulgar level of the great.”” If we are further 
informed, that, while Junius was engaged in 
writing busily, Chatham was laid up with excru- 
ciating fits of the gout, we shall cite Lord Ches- 
terfield, who, in a letter of 1768, says: ‘* Some 
say he (Lord Chatham) has a fit of the gout, 
which would probably do him good; but many 
think his worst complaint is the head, which I 
am afraid is too true.’’ The whole of the minor 
objections to the hypothesis here adopted may, in 
like manner, be ee disposed of, or, if not easily, 
may be referred to the artifices necessary to keep 
up the Junius mystery. 
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On the other hand, the evidence in favor of the 
supposition that Chatham was Junius is strong, 
most convincingly strong. Every one whom 
Junius assailed with his whole heart and soul— 
for light and passing strokes, as has been said, 
must be looked on as mere subterfuges—may be 
shown to have been hateful, from one or another 
cause, to Lord Chatham, who was certainly, what 
Johnson liked, ‘‘a good hater.’’ Nor is there a 
single individual praised with obvious heartiness 
by unius, who cannot be shown to have been a 
close and true friend of Chatham. The Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Mansfield, two of the leading 
victims of Junius, had drawn on themselves the 
deep dislike of the ‘‘ Great Commoner.’’ Wilkes 
has left it on record, that the latter personally 
told him, “ the king (George III., another victim) 
was the falsest hypocrite in Europe.’’ Again, the 
Grenvilles—for ‘‘ always speaking well ’’ of whom 
Junius was thought by Parr to have been Charles 
Lloyd—were actually the near relatives of Lord 
Chatham. In short, the politics of Junius were, 
in the main, those of William Pitt, and alike also 
were their friendships and enmities. At the same 
time, allowances are always to be made for seem- 
ing discrepancies, in consideration of the neces- 
sity of maintaining secrecy. Some readers ae 
think that we ask too much in begging for suc 
allowances. Let them remember that Junius 
avowedly wrote with the halter hanging over his 
head, or the axe before his eyes ; and that decep- 
tion on his part was needful in the extreme. 
Being so, it was practised by him with such skill, 
as to have hitherto hidden his name itself from 
the world. 

The evidence in favor of our present theory be- 
comes more and more weighty, when the opinions 
of contemporaries respecting Junius are consid- 
ered. Sir Philip Francis, if he wrote the famous 
letters, must have written them betwixt the ages 
of twenty-sevex and thirty-two. He had at that 
time been for some years in the offices of state, 
as a head clerk, and was certainly a man of 
promise. But would Burke, and Horne Tooke, 
and Wilkes, and Draper, all of whom certainly 
suspected the true letter-writer, have spoken of 
him as they did, holding him to be no more than 

oung Philip Francis? The thing is ineredible. 

urke deemed Junius worthy of an attack in 
Parliament, and an attack in his loftiest style. 
** After carrying our royal eagle in his pounces 
(said he, speaking of the famous letter-writer), 
and dashing him against a rock, he laid you (the 
senate) prostrate. King, lords, and commons, 
are but the sport of his fury.’”’ The words of 
Wilkes are still more remarkable. ‘I do not 
mean to indulge in the impertinent curiosity of 
finding out the most important secret of our time 
—the author of Junius. I will not attempt, with 

rofane hands, to tear the veil of the sanctuary. 

will be content to worship him in clouds and 
darkness.’’ The popular English idol of the hour 
would never have spoken thus of a presumed 
Francis. Horne Tooke, the ‘‘ Parson Horne ”’’ of 
Junius, speaks with equal respect, while he points 
to the mark more directly. ‘* The darkness in 
which Junius has shrouded himself has not con- 
cealed him. Because Lord Chatham has been 
ill-treated by the king, and treacherously betrayed 
by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to be the 
pillow on which Junius will rest all his resent- 
ments.’ . Sir William Draper, even when strug- 

ling on the ‘* bed of torture ’’ to which Junius 
as the poor knight himself said) had bound him, 
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evinces a perfect consciousness that he was deal- 
ing with an enemy mighty otherwise than through 
the mere letters published by Woodfall. All the 
able persons of the time, in short, in speaking of 
Junius, show that they conceived him in their 
hearts to be a man of the very highest note—a 
man of such note, in truth, that the names of 
neither Earl Temple, nor the Earl of Shelburne, 
nor Lord Ashburton, nor even Lord Camden, can 
explain or justify the deference paid to him by his 
very victims. yond question, his more clear- 
sighted contemporaries felt assured of his identity. 
But he had covered himself so closely, that they 
feared to make the allegation ; and, moreover, 
the allegation would have perilled the happiness, 
if not the life, of one most dear to England. 
Nay, we shall ie farther. The king himself, 
George III., could scarcely have been ignorant of 
his assailant. Our opinion is, that he well knew 
Chatham to be the man, at least latterly ; but 
that he had not sufficient proofs at command, and 
dared not risk a public investigation of uncertain 
issue. Had Junius been less careful, a bill of 
attainder would assuredly have furnished the 
‘+ last scene ’’ in the career of Chatham, in place 
of that so ably painted by Copley. 

We have but one or two closing remarks to 
make. Had Sir Philip Francis no share in the 
Junian letters? He certainly was privy, we im- 
agine, to the whole business; and, indeed, very 
probably wrote some of the earlier and less im- 
portant epistles. He had been private secretary 
to Chatham at one time, and was his friend, or 
rather idolizing follower, through life. But he 
was not Junius. He may even have begun the 
epistolary series, and may deserve the credit, 
perhaps, of having suggested the idea of so oper- 
ating on the public mind. But still was he not 
‘*Nominis Umbra” himself. In answering the 
queries of Lord Campbell, Lady Francis, while 
owning that Sir Philip never called himself Junius 
to her, assumes, nevertheless, that he was that 
mystic being, but adds, that, after he had begun 
the letters, a ‘‘ new and powerful ally ”’ came to 
his assistance. The whole mystery is here laid 
bare. Lord Chatham is clearly the ally meant, 
and the testimony of Lady Francis, therefore, 
founded on the revelations of her husband, may be 
held as fully establishing our present hypothesis. 

But why did Chatham leave the matter a mys- 
tery! Admitting that secrecy was necessary 
during his entire life, why did he not take steps 
for its subsequent disclosure? That he did not 
do so, is perhaps the strongest proof that he, and 
he only, was Junius. The disclosure of the secret 
would have given fresh fame to any other man of 
the time, but it would have lessened, rather than 
increased, the reputation of Chatham. , Moreover, 
George III. was then but entering on his long 
reign, and William Pitt the younger was only 
starting in public life. Many great persons, smitten 
by Junius, were also in existence. For the sake of 
his son mainly, we believe, did the great earl 
take steps to maintain the Junian mystery after 
his decease. He may even have exacted pledges 
of fidelity from those of his relatives who were 
cognizant of the truth. The Grenvilles, for ex- 
ample, made no sign, though they knew all, be- 
oe question. But the grand reason for silence 

as been stated. Had Lord Chatham spoken out 


before the world, indeed, the pride of George III. 
would certainly have revolted against taking as a 
minister William Pitt the second. 

It has been said that many men seem to have 
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suspected the Junius secret during the lifetime of 
the Earl of Chatham. Observe what Lord Kames 
says, for example, in a note to his ‘‘ Sketches of 
Man,”’ of date (emphatically marked) ‘* August, 
1775.” Speaking of the fomenters of civil discord, 
‘‘ men terming themselves Britons,’’ the Scottish 
Judge remarks—“ Reader, deliver them over to 
self-condemnation. The punishment will he severe. 
Wish them repentance. Extend that wish to the 
arch-traitor, now on his death-bed, torn to pieces 
with bodily diseases, and still more with those of 
the mind. 


Lord C——, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, 

Hold up thy hand; make signal of thy hope; 

He dies, and makes no sign !”” 
Such are the words, such the quotation, of Lord 
Kames, which we have only chanced to notice 
since this article on Junius was written. It is 
clear as day that Chatham was pointed to, and 
why he was pointed to. The arch-traitor had 
just then thrown abroad his firebrand letters ; and 
the Scottish Judge had no difficulty in saying 
** Ecce homo!”’ But, consistently with the power- 
ful character of Pitt, ‘‘he died, and made no 
sign.” 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
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Anne Louse Germatne Necxrr, the celebrated 
daughter of a celebrated father, was born at Paris, 
April 22, 1766. In her earliest years she mani- 
fested uncommon vivacity of perception and depth 
of feeling ; and at the age of eleven, her spright- 
liness, her self-possession, and the eager and intelli- 
gent interest which she took in all the subjects of 
conversation, rendered her the pet and the wonder 
of the brilliant circle which frequented her father’s 
house. Necker himself, though he delighted in 
promoting the development of his daughter’s tal- 
ents, was a watchful critic of her faults: ‘‘ I owe,” 
said she, “ to my father's — the frank- 
ness of my disposition, and the simplicity of m 
mind. He exposed every sort of affectation ; and, 
in his company, I formed the habit of thinking that 
my heart lay open to view.”’ She repaid his care and 
tenderness by a passionate and devoted affection, 
such as scarcely seems to belong to the relationship 
which existed between them. Thronghout his life, 
the desire to minister to his pleasure was her first 
object, and his death threw a permanent shade of 
melancholy over her spirit. 

Madile. Necker paid the usual price of mental 
precocity, in its debilitating effects upon her bodily 


_ constitution. At the age of fourteen, serious ap- 


prehensions were entertained for her life ; and she 
was sent to St. Quen, in the neighborhood of 
Paris, for the benefit of country air, with orders 
to abstain from every species of severe study. 
This course of life was more favorable to the de- 
velopment of that poetical, ardent, and enthusias- 
tic temper, which was the source of so much en- 
joyment, and so much distinction, than to the 
habits of self-control, without which, such a temper 
is almost too dangerous to be called a blessing. 
Her character at this period of life is thus described 
by her relation and biographer, Mad. Necker de 
Saussure :—‘‘ We may figure to ourselves Mad. de 
Stael, in her early youth, entering with confidence 
upon a life, which to her promised nothing but 
happiness. Too benevolent to expect hatred from 





others, too fond of talent in others to anticipate 





the envy of her own, she loved to exalt genius, 
enthusiasm, and inspiration, and was herself an 
example of their power.” 

Selves with such qualities, the effect which 
Madlle, Necker produced upon her introduction to 
society was as brilliant as her friends could desire, 
though the effervescence of imagination and youth- 
ful spirits sometimes led her to commit breaches 
of etiquette, which might have been fatal to the 
success of a less accomplished débutante. At the 
age of twenty, in 1786, she married the Baron de 
Stael Holstein, ambassador of Sweden at the court 
of France. He was much the elder, and the matter 
seems to have been arranged by her parents, with 
her acquiescence indeed, but without her heart 
being at all interested in the connection. And we 
trace the effect of her ruling passion, love of her 
father, in the Baron de Stael’s engagement not to 
take her to reside in Sweden without her free con- 
sent. During a large portion of their married life 
they were separated from each other by the baron’s 
absences from France ; but when age and sickness 
weighed him down, she hastened to comfort him, 
and his last hours (in 1802) were soothed by her 

resence and watchful care. By this marriage 

ad. de Stael had four children, of whom only a 
son and a daughter survived her ; the latter became 
the wife of the Duc de Broglie ; the former inher- 
ited his father’s title, and has won for himself a 
creditable place in the literature of the age. 

At the beginning of the revolution, Mad. de 
Stael watched the new prospects opening on her 
country with joyful anticipation; but she was 
shocked and disgusted by the ferocious excesses 
which ensued. Her love of liberty was too sincere 
to let her justify the policy, or join the party of 
the court, but, with an admirable courage, she used 
the powerful influence of her talents and her con- 
nections to saye as many as possible of the victims 
of that frenzied time. She arranged a plan for the 
escape of the royal family from the Tuileries ; and 
after the death of Louis XVI., she had the bold- 
ness (for so it must be called) to publish her “ Dé- 
fense de la Reine.” 

Having passed safely through the Reign of Ter- 
ror, Mad. de Stael hailed the establishment of the 
Directory, in 1795, as the commencement of a set- 
tled government. Through life she devoted a large 
portion of her attention to politics, which she de- 
signated as comprehending within their sphere, 
morality, religion and literature. Ler brilliant 
conversation drew around her the ablest and most 
accomplished men of the French capital ; and in 
Paris, where the public opinion of France is com- 
pressed into a narrow space, wit or beauty has 
always had an influence unknown to the more se- 
date nations of the north. To this period of her 
life belong the treatises—more interesting as spec- 
imens of her genius, than important for the truth 
of her theories—De I’ Influence des Passions sur ls 
Bonheur des Individus et des Nations, published in 
1796, of which only the first part, relating to in- 
dividuals, was completed; and De la Liitérature 
considérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions 
Sociales, published in 1800 ;—subjects, it has been 
truly said, which demand the observation and study 
of a whole life. It is not on these, therefore, that 
her fame is based. But the latter has the great 
merit, according to the testimony of Sir James 
Mackintosh, of a the first attempt to treat the 
poary of literary history upon a bold and. 
comprehensive scale. 


But she could not aspire to “ direct the storm,” 
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without running some danger of being caught in 
it; and it is probable, as indeed she herself admits, 
that if she had foreseen the troubles which pulitical 
‘influence was to bring upon her, she would have 
been well pleased to resign all pretension to it. 
At the end of 1799, Bonaparte rose to power on 
the ruin of the Directory. That remarkable man 
inspired Mad. de Stael from the first with an inde- 
scribable fear and dislike, which she has expressed 
throughout her very interesting work, entitled, Dix 
Années d’ Exile; and as she saw at once the danger 
to which the cause of rational liberty was exposed 
by his ambition, and feared not to express her sen- 
timents, her house became the focus of discontent. 
Benjamin Constant, then one of her intimate as- 
sociates, having prepared and communicated to her 
a speech to expose the dawning tyranny of the 
First Consul, warned her that, if spoken, it would 
necessarily be fullowed by the desertion of the 
brilliant society which she loved, and by which she 
was surrounded. She replied, ‘*We must do as 
we think right.’’ It was accordingly pronounced 
on the following day, on the evening of which her 
favorite circle was to assemble at her own house. 
Before six o’clock she received ten notes of excuse. 
The speech was followed by an intimation from 
Fouché, that Mad. de Stael’s retirement from Paris 
for a short time would be expedient. 

In the spring of 1800, Bonaparte’s absence upon 
the campaign of Marengo, and the publication of 
her work on literature, brought Mad. de Stael again 
into fashion. From that time until 1802, she re- 
mained undisturbed, and divided her time chiefly 
detween Paris and her father’s residence at Coppet, 
on the Lake of Geneva. In the latter year (in 
which she published Delphine), her intimacy with 
Bernadotte caused the First Consul to regard her 
with suspicion, though the dread of being banished 
from the delights of Parisian society had taught 
her prudence. ‘* They pretend,” he said, ‘* that 
she neither talks politics, nor mentions me; but I 
know not how it happens, that people seem to like 
me less after visiting her.” Prudence, or the 
warning of her friends, detained Mad. de Stael at 
Coppet during the winter of 1802-3 ; but when war 
broke out, and she thought that Bonaparte’s atten- 
tion was fully occupied by the proposed descent 
upon England, she could not resist the thirst of 
conversation which always drew her to Paris, 
She did not venture to enter the city ; but she had 
not been long in its neighborhood, when she was 
terribly disconcerted by a peremptory order not to 
appear within forty leagues of the metropolis. 

e rest of France had no attraction for her, and 
she determined to visit Germany. Weimar was 
her first place of abode, where she became ac- 
quainted with Goethe, Wieland, and Schiller, and, 
under their auspices, commenced her study of the 
German language and literature. In 1804, she 

ded to Berlin ; but she was suddenly recalled 
to Switzerland by the illness and death of M. 
Necker. 

Shortly after, she visited Italy for the first time. 
The grand- and solemn remains of antiquity har- 
monized with the melancholy of her mind ; and in 
this journey was developed a love of art, and, ina 
less degree, a taste for scenery, of which up to this 
time she seems to have been strangely deficient. 
The fruit of her travels ap in Corinne, 
written after her return to Coppet in 1805, and 
wy at Paris early in 1807, which raised her 

the first class of living writers. Sir James 
Mackintosh, who read it in India, in a translation, 
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says—* I swallow Corinne slowly that I may taste 
every drop. I prolong my enjoyment, and really 
dread the termination.” Dictated by the same 
leading idea as De/phine, but far superior in depth 
and truth of sentiment, as well as eloquence, and 
genuine poetic ardor, it was also free from the 
moral objections to the former novel. Each heroine, 
according to the lively author first quoted, is 2 
transcript from the author herself. ‘* Corinne is 
the ideal of Mad. de Stael ; De/phine is her very 
self in youth,”’ 

Before the publication of Corinne, Mad. de Stari 
had ventured into the neighborhood of Paris. The 
book contained nothing hostile to Napoleon; but 
the new wreath of fame which the author had 
woven for herself revived his spleen, and she soon 
received a peremptory order to quit France. This 
was a bitter mortification. We have mentioned 
her ruling love of conversation ; and to her, Paris 
was the world ; beyond its limits life was vegeta- 
tion. ‘* Give me the Rue de Bac,” said she to 
those who extolled the Lake of Geneva; ‘* [ would 
prefer living in Paris on a fourth story, with a 
hundred louis a year.”” The chief studies of her 
exile were German literature and metaphysics. 
In 1808 she returned to Coppet, to arrange the 
materials for her great work on Germany. Havin: 
devoted nearly two years to this task, she went t» 
France in the summer of 1810, the decree of exile 
being so far relaxed, that she was permitted, s* 
before, to reside forty leagues from the capital. 
Her principal object was to superintend the print- 
ing of her work, which was to be published at 
Paris. After passing safely, though with many 
alterations, through the censorship, the last proof 
was corrected, September 23. Scarcely was thie 
done, and 10,000 copies struck off, when the whole 
impression was seized and destroyed. Mad. de 
Stael fortunately was enabled, by timely waning 
to secrete the manuscript. This blow was accom: 
panied by an order to quit France without delay. 
America, which she had expressed a desire to 
visit, and Coppet, were the only places offered te 
her choice ; an attempt to reach England, which 
was her secret wish, would have been followed by 
immediate arrest. She chose to return to her 
paternal home. There the emperor’s persecution, 
and her hatred of him, reached their height ; and 
though not to be ranked with the graver offences 
of tyranny, his treatment of her was of a most 
irritating character, and unbecoming any but a 
veer A despot. It was intimated that she had 
better confine her excursions to a circle of two 
leagues ; her motions were watched, even withir 
her own house ; to be ed as her friend was 
equivalent to a sentence of disgrace or dismissal t« 
any person dependent on the government; her 
sons were forbidden to enter their native country ; 
M. Schlegel, their domestic tutor, was ordered t 
quit Coppet ; and, worst of all, her two dearest 
friends, M. de Montmorency and Mad. Recamier, 
were banished France for having presumed to visite 
her. These, and more trifling delinquencies, uré 
set forth with most stinging sarcasm, in her Ten 
Years of Exile. 

Harassed beyond endurance, she resolved to 
make an attempt to escape from these never-end- 
ing vexations. But whither to go! She could not 
obtain permission to reside elsewhere; and if 
Napoleon demanded her, no continental power, ex- 
cept Russia, could give her an asylum. To obtain 
a conveyance to England was impossible, except 
from some port to the north of Hamburg; and to 
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reach that distant region, it was n to 
traverse the whole of Europe, in constant danger 
of being intercepted and detained. After eight 
months of irresolution, she found courage and op- 
portunity to make the attempt ; and, quitting Coppet 
secretly, she reached Berne in safety, obtained a 

port for Vienna, and, hastily traversing Swit- 
serland and the Tyrol, arrived at the Austrian 
capital, June 6, 1812. But this was neither a 
safe nor pleasant resting-place. The emperor 
was in attendance on his son-in-law at Dresden ; 
and the Austrian police thought it fit to pay their 
court to Napoleon, by following up the example 
of annoyance which he had set. Mad. de Stael, 
therefore, hastened on her route to Russia, through 
Moravia and Gallicia, honored all the way by the 
especial attention of the police, on whose happy 
combination of‘ French machiavelism and German 
clumsiness,” she has taken ample revenge in her 
Ten Years of Exile. She crossed the Russian 
frontier July 14, and, in the joy of — escaped 
at last from the wide-spread power of Napoleon, 
she sees and describes everything in Russia with 
an exuberance of admiration, which the position 
of the country at that moment, and the kindness 
which the writer experienced, may well excuse. 
The French armies had already crossed the 
Vistula, and the direct route to St. Petersburg 
being interrupted she was obliged to make a circuit 
by Moscow. After a hasty survey of the wonders 
of that city, she continued her route to St. Peters- 
burg, where she was received with distinction by 
the emperor and his consort. But England was 
still the object of her desires, and towards the end 
of September, she quitted the metropolis of Russia 
for Stockholm. ‘There, during a winter residence 
of eight months, she composed the journal of her 
travels, and in the following summer she arrived 
in London. 

She was received in the highest circles of our 
metropolis with an enthusiastic admiration, which 
no doubt was rendered in part to the avowed enemy 
of Napoleon, as well as to the woman of genius. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his journal, gives a livel 
description of the manner in which she was féced. 
* On my return [ found the whole fashionable and 
literary world occupied with Mad. de Stael—the 
most celebrated woman of this, or perhaps of any 
age. . . . She treats me as the person whom 
she most delights to honor. I am generally ordered 
with her to dinner, us one orders beans and bacon ; 
[ have in consequence dined with her at the houses 
She is one of 
the few persons who surpass expectation ; she has 
every sort of talent, and would be universally pop- 
ular if in society she were to confine herself to her 
inferior talents—pleasantry, anecdote, and litera- 
@ure, which are so much more suited to conversa- 
tion than her eloquence and genius.” A very 
characteristic observation was made by the late 
Lord Dudley— Mad. de Stael was not a good 
neighbor; there could be no slumbering near her 
—she would instantly detect you.’’ 

The publication of her long-expected work on 
Germany, maintained the interest which Mad. de 
Stael had excited, during the period of herresidence 
in England. It is comprised in four parts—on the 
aspect and manners of Germany—on literature and 
the arts, as there existing—on philosophy and 
morals—and on religion and enthusiasm. For an 
analysis of it we may best refer to the elaborate 
criticisms of Mackintosh, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No XLII. 
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After the restoration of the Bourbons, Mad. de 
Stael returned to France. She stood high in Louis 
XVIII.’s favor, who was well qualified to enjoy and 
appreciate her powers of cogyersation ; and he gave 
a substantial token of his regard by the repayment 
of two millions of frances, which the treasury was 
indebted to her father’s estate. At the return of 
Napoleon, she fled precipitately to Coppet. She 
was too generous to countenance the gross abuse 
lavished on the fallen idol; and some sharp rep 
artees, at the expense of the time-servers of the 
day, seem to have inspired Napoleon with a ho 
that he might work on her vanity to enlist her in 
his service. He sent a message, that he had need 
of her to inspire the French with constitutional 
notions ; she replied—‘* He has done for twelve 
years without either me or a constitution, and 
now he loves one about as little as the other.’’ 

Concerning the last three years of her life, our 
information is very scanty! ‘She had contracted a 
second marriage, with M. Rocca, a young officer, 
who, after serving with distinction in the French 
army in Spain, had retired, grievously wounded, to 
Geneva, his native place. For an account and 
apology for this much-censured and injudicivus con- 
nection, the date of which we have not found speci- 
fied, but which should seem to have been previous to 
her flight to Coppet, since Rocca accompanied her 
on the occasion, we must refer to Mad. Necker de 
Saussure, that though she must have been more 
than forty, and the gentleman was twenty years 
younger, she had inspired Rocca with a devoted 
and romantic passion, ‘ Je l’aimerai tellement,” 
he said to one of his friends, ‘‘ qu’elle finira par 
m’épouser,”’ and he kept his word. The union, 
though generally believed to exist, was not avowed 
until the opening of her will, which authorized her 
children to make her marriage known, and ac 
knowledge one son who was the fruit of it. The 
decline of M. Rocca’s health, which never recovered 
the effect of his wounds, induced her to take a 
second journey to Italy in 1816. At that time, 
her dwn constitution was visibly giving way. She 
became scriously ill after her return to France, and 
died, July 14, 1817, the anniversary of two re- 
markable days of her life :—these were, the com- 
mencement uf the French revolution, and the day 
on which, by entering Russia, she finally escaped 
from Napoleon. M. Tens survived her only half 
a year. He died in Provence, January 29, 1818. 

Mad. de Stael’s last great work, which was pube 
lished after her death, is entitled ‘* Considérations 
sur les principaux Evénemens de la Révolution 
Francaise,’’—a book, says Mackintosh, * possessing 
the highest interest as the last dying bequest of 
the most brilliant writer that has appeared in our 
days, the greatest writer, of a woman, that any age 
or country has produced.”” That it was left un- 
finished is the less to be regretted because it was 
nota regular history of the revolution, but rather 
a collection of penetrating observations and curious 
details, recorded in the true spirit of historic im- 
partiality, and therefore a most valuable treasure 
to the future historian. The scope of the book, in 
accordance with her warm admiration through life 
of the English constitution, is to show that France 
requires a free government and a limited mon- 
archy. The catalogue of her works is closed b 
the CEuvres Inédites, published in 1820, of whic 
the principal is Ten Years of Exile. They are 
collected in an edition of eighteen volumes, 8yo, 
published in Paris, in 1819-20. 


| ‘Lhe leading feature of Mad. de Stael's private 
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character was her inexhaustible kindness of 
temper ; it cost her no trouble to forgive injuries. 
There seems not to have been a creature on earth 
whom she hated, except Napoleon. ‘* Her friend- 
ships were ardent and remarkably constant ; and 
yet she had a habit of analyzing the characters, 
even of those to whom she was most attached, with 
the most unsparing sagacity, and of drawing 
out the detail and theory of their faults and pecu- 
liarities with the most searching and unrelenting 
rigor ; and this she did to their faces, and in spite 
of their most earnest remonstrances. ‘It is im- 
possible for me to do otherwise,’ she would say ; 
‘if I were on my way to the scaffold, I should be 
dissecting the characters of the friends who were 
to suffer with me upon it.’”’ Though the excite- 
ment of mixed society was necessary to her hap- 

iness, her conversation in a ¢éte-d-téte with her 
intimate friends is said to have been more delight- 
fal than her most brilliant efforts in public. She 
was proud of her powers, and loved to display and 
talk of them; but her vanity was divested of 
offensiveness by her candor and ever-present con- 
sideration of others. Of her errors we would speak 
with forbearance ; but it is due to truth to say, 
that there were passages in her life which exposed 
her to serious and well-founded censure. As a 
daughter and mother she displayed sedulous 
devotion, and the warmest affection. A genius 
like hers, and so directed, is the only missionary 
that can work any permanent effect upon the upper 
classes of society in modern times—upon the vain, 
the learned, the scornful and argumentative, ‘* who 
stone the Prophets, while rs affect to offer 
incense to the Muses.” 





From the Spectator, 
MISS SINCLAIR’S BEATRICE. * 


Tur Bible versus the Breviary, orrather versus the 
alleged practices and principles of Romanism, is the 
subject of Miss Sinclair's novel ; as its object is to 
raise a warning voice to the ladies of Britain against 
the snares and delusions of the Papists, as well as 
to point out the difficulties and something more in 
which econventual life may involve them if they 
weakly yield themselves to it. Like many fictions 
in which the story is postponed to some didactic 
a. the elements of Beatrice are derived from 

rather than from life. There is the common 
enough incident of the rightful heiress being kept 
out of an estate through the-cupidity of a relation, 
except that a Jesuit does the work of the lawyer, 
and even goes beyond him: Father Eustace per- 
suades Lord Eaglescairn to ignore the Protestant- 
bred Beatrice when she arrives from abroad, asaduty 
to the Chureh ; the same worthy personage oe 
previously burned a false light and extinguishe 
the true heacon to wreck the vessel that carried 
her. In like manner, the Popish priests and their 
flock are drawn from their own theological books 
and the newspupcrs of the day, with some of the 
cell and dungeon incidents of the Radcliffe school 
of romance superadded. Exeter Hall, the Times’ 
neem, &e., furnish matter both for outline and 
coloring as regards pastors and flocks, and an Irish 
election and an Irish mob are transplanted to the 
Highlands of Scotland. The conduct of the Papal 


* Beatrice ; or the Unknown Relatives. By Catherine 
Sinclair, Author of “Sir Edward Graham,” ‘“ Jane 
Bouverie,”” &c. In three volumes. Published by Bent- 
ley. 
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Church just now, especially in Ireland and France, 
is deserving of very little indulgence ; and bitterly 
will her clergy have to rue their deeds on the next 
continental revolution. They are open to any 
attack that the politician, the polemic, or the 
philosopher may choose to make; but in fiction, 
the writer must paint from general life, not from 
gross and occasional exceptions; and we think 
Miss Sinclair rather heightens the color even of the 
Scarlet. It is a graver fault in a critical point of 
view that her Papists are too clever and her Prot- 
estants too foolish. A youth thoroughly trained in 
the Bible and the great English divines, under an 
Episcopalian minister—with the hortations of Sir 
Evan M’Alpine, a Highland chieftain, and his 
English aunt, to beware of Jesuits—nay, a Scottish 
Episcopalian minister himself—are perverted by 
men whose very look would induce the least sus- 
picious to slana upon their guard. 

In other respects, Beatrice must rank as the first 
of Miss Sinclair’s novels. It is written with great, 
indeed with conscientious care ; the importance of 
the subject to the writer’s mind, having, appar- 
ently, stimulated to unwonted exertion. The ele- 
ments of the story are not very new; but they 
are varied and elaborated with painstaking thought 
and embodied in forms of the present day. is 
elaboration, combined as it is with theology, pro- 
duces a degree of slowness in the progression, and 
there is frequently a didactic tone which reminds 
the reader of the juvenile tale. The great defi- 
ciency of this author’s previous fictions has been 
want of dramatic life. The persons have acted 
and spoken too much like automatons. This defect 
is perhaps beyond the writer’s power to remedy 
altogether ; and traces of it will be found in the 
level scenes of Beatrice, increased by the fact that 
a theological object is as present to the writer’s 
mind as the conduct of her story. In scenes of 
description or emotion, Miss Sinclair has taken a 
step forward, and exhibited a spirit which we have 
not recognized before. As an example, part of 
Lord Eaglescairn’s death-bed may be taken. 


In a lofty and spacious room hung with tapestry 
and pictures, and on a bed hung with curtains of the 
richest velvet, which were thrown widely back for air, 
lay the dying man, ina state of bodily and mental 
suffering that his worst enemy, if he had one, might 
have pitied. No language can describe the ghastly 
anxiety expressed in his features, as he gazed at 
Father Eustace, who sat beside him alone, sprinkling 
his face occasionally with holy water from St. Vic- 
tore’s well, and holding up a blessed chaplet in 
articulo mortis. The religion of human coinage was 
here exhibited in all its feebleness and deformity. 
No mourning relatives were permitted to approach the 
expiring sufferer, no sympathizing friends ; but he 
had received the last offices of his church, and noth- 
ing was left for him now to do but to die. His pale 
lips quivered, his mouth was open, his lcoks wan- 
dered from place to place, as if in search of consola- 
tion, till at length he turned his face to the wall in 
speechless anguish, and shunned the eye of Father- 
Eustace, which had been sternly fixed upon him, 
while he muttered inaudibly Latin prayers for the 
agonizing, which might as well have been in Chinese 
or Hindoo, for any appeal they made to the heart or 
conscience. At length, unable any longer to control 
his emotions, Lord Eaglescairn with sudden strength 
sat up in bed, gazed anxiously around, as if in search 
of some one, and then said, in accents of piercing 
agony, ‘‘I cannot die in peace with my secret un- 
told! From the day of that shipwreck, when you 
persuaded me, for the interests of the church, to de- 
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fraud that girl of her inheritance, never has my mis- 
erable mind known one moment’s peace. You tell 
me, like the Duke of Burgundy’s confessor, that you 
will take upon yourself the punishment due to my 
crime. That promise seemed very sufficient when I 
was well ; but now !’’—Lord Eaglescairn covered his 
face with his hands, and groaned aloud with agony 
and apprehension. 

There is no future pang 

Can deal that justice on the self-condemned 

He deals on his own soul.—Byron. 

*« Remember,”’ said Father Eustace ina consolatory 
tone, ‘‘ you have there a crucifix blessed expressly by 
the Pope for a happy death.’’ 

Lord Eaglescairn raised his livid face, gazed upon 
it for a moment in the hands of his confessor, with a 
look of unutterable woe ; then pushed it hurriedly 
away, and buried his face in the pillows. 

It was the dead hour of midnight, and all was still. 
The fire had gone out, the candles burned low in their 
sockets, and dark were the shadows in every distant 
corner of that large room in which the confessor and 
his penitent were alone. 

‘* My son,’’ said Father Eustace, ‘‘ you know de- 
spair is in itself a sin.’’ 

** Yet hope must be denied to a being of crime and 
impenitence like mine !’’ exclaimed the dying man. 
‘* Had L relied on my conscience, it would not have 
deceived me ; it would never have ceased to reprouch 
me ; it would have judged and condemned me ; but 
you put my conscience to sleep, or rather to death, 
and offered me the use of your own. My sins, during 
health, were like caged lions, that could not reach me 
till now ; but a dying memory lets them loose to- 
night, like wild beasts in a desert. Yes, my sins 
have found me out. I musi confess all.”” 

‘‘ My son,”’ said Father Eustace, assuming a tone 
of gentle remonstrance, ‘* you have confessed’’— 

** No, no, no! I need not confess to you, my ac- 
complice,’’ interrupted Lord Eaglescairn, with a look 
of dull horror—‘‘ you who were my instigator. There 
are no disguises in death. Who can warrant me that 
your absolution is ratified ?—that your bail is ac- 


cepted? No! Call my son. He already suspects 
something. He must be told all. He will do jus- 
tice’’— 


‘* Not to-night,’ replied Father Eustace, in a tone 
of authority. ‘* Dr. Cameron ordered you till to-mor- 
row the strictest silence and solitude.’’ 

‘¢ To-morrow I shall have the unbroken silence and 
solitude of the tomb. For me, the next hour that 
strikes is eternity. The first yawning grave shall be 
mine. Let my son be summoned now.”’ 

‘<Tmpossible. I owe it to my church and to my- 
self that you do nothing so rash and presumptuous as 
to act against the advice of your confessor,’’ replied 
Father Eustace, observing with imperturbable calm- 
ness the frenzy of anguish and despair painted in the 
wan features of Lord Eaglescairn, now pinched and 
sharpened by approaching death. ‘‘ You are excited 
and nervous. Take this composing draught, and we 
shall talk over all your desires and fears afterwards.”’ 

** At a more convenient season which will never 
come !’? muttered Lord Eaglescairn, grasping the 
bedclothes with a look of livid despair. ‘* My poor dis- 
inherited son, from whom I have alienated all in my 
power to your church! What will he think? What 
can he do? Send him to me now, and torment me no 
more with your false promises and pretended miracles. 
Can you maintain that, by an absolution such as 
yours, the dark mass of my crimes could become 
whitewashed like an old house? No! My whole ex- 
istence of late has been a lie. I haveacted a part too 
long, but I will act no more. My conscience has been 
chloroformed, but it is now most fearfully awakened. 
Send my son instantly. It is no man’s affair but my 
own how I die.’’ 
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that you do not injure her by an unseemly death,” 
said Father Eustace, in a low tone of fierce determin- 
ation ; his whole form expanding with rage, while 
a gleam of intense wretchedness shot through the 
features of the dying man. ‘‘ Do not forfeit the merit 
of a whole life by nervous terrors now, by open dis- 
obedience and disbelief. Let your dying testimony be 
a crowning effort, so that your family, servants, and 
tenants may see an example—”’ 

**Not an example, but a warning !’’ exclaimed 
Lord Eaglescairn, in a voice of deep despair. ‘‘ Let 
there be an end, now, of my atrocious deceptions. 
Have you the audacity to speak of my merits? Alas, 
alas ! conscience is awake now, and will sleep no more 
through a long eternity.”’ 

Lord Eaglescairn’s voice had become honrse and 
low from intense emotion, and he grasped the arm of 
Father Eustace with a look of desponding anxiety ; 
but there was nothing to hope from the calm, stern 
eye of the priest, who silently held out the sleeping 
potion, saying, ‘‘ Remember, the first of duties is 
obedience. You are not to judge whether I, who 
command, am right or wrong, wise or imprudent, 
holy, or imperfect ; but I come in the name of our 
order, and your sole care must be toobey. You must 
give up all if you would gain all.”’ 

“LT cannot sleep. I have not time to sleep !”’ ex- 
claimed the dying man, rejecting the potion with 
fearful earnestness: ‘* a world of gold for a moment 
of time! Do not oppress me in the last struggle of 
nature. The sharp stings of memory are tortures 
enough now.’’ 

*<Then,”’ replied Father Fustace, ** listen to these 
words from the Breviary—‘ If the winds of tempta- 
tion arise, if thou run upon the rocks of tribulation, 
look to the star, call upon Mary. If, disturbed with 
the greatness of thy sins, troubled at the defilement 
of tly conscience, affrighted at the horrors of the 
judgment, thou beginnest to be swallowed up in the 
gulf of sadness, the abyss of despair, think upon 
Mary.’ ”’ 

The patient now unwillingly received the draught, 
recommended by Father Eustace, in his hand, but 
with a fixed determination not to expend his few 
remaining moments in sleep. By a sudden gesture 
he directed the eye of Father Eustace for an instant 
towards the door, and during that moment secretly 
poured the whole potion noiselessly on the bedclothes. 
He then laid his head back on the pillow, and seemed 
in a few minutes buried in most profound almost 
deathlike repose. 





**Uncte Tom’’ Lirerature.—WVorton’s Literary 
Gazette ciphers up the number of volumes, relatin 
directly or indirectly to the subject of Slavery, whic 
have appeared since the publication of Mrs. Stowe’s 
remarkable work. Three separate editions of that 
book itself are published in this country, and it is re- 
ported that a pamphlet edition has appeared in Cali- 
fornia. In Fngland, no less than nineteen editions 
have been brought out, including Bosworth’s, in 
which Mrs. Stowe has an interest. Tauchnitz has 
issued an edition at Leipsic, and the book is under- 
going translation into French and German, for further 
European circulation. In the class of stories similar 
to Uncle Tom there are seven candidates for public 
favor, comprising, among others, Mrs. Hale’s old tale 
of Northwood, just republished, and Hildreth’s 
White Slave. Other works relating to Uncle Tom 
have appeared, in the shape of Reviews, Letters, etc., 
to the number of a round half-dozen ; while Mark 
Lemon and Tom Taylor are dramatizing the original 
production, for the Adelphi at London—Mad. Celeste 
to take the part of Cassy. Nearly forty books from 
different publishers, all on one engrossing theme, in- 
dicate a fever of book-making that has seldem been 
created by a single work. Mrs. Stowe has started a 





‘*It is the affair of the church ; and it is my affair 


ball that bids fair to keep rolling. 





568  SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES.—OPERA AT HAVANA. 


From the Examiner. 


Rambles and Scrambles in North and South America. 
By Epwarp Scuuivan, Esq. Bentley. 


Mk. Suttivan, the son of a rear-admiral, having 
some money and time at his disposal, joined one 
or two friends in a pleasant ramble over to New 
York and Niagara ; westward about the prairies, 
and ainong the Indians ; down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans ; over to Cuba, and in a yacht about 
the Spanish main to South America; up the Esse- 
quibo for a peep at the Victoria Regia, and then 
home by Surinam, Caraccas, and Venezuela. 
Having found his ramble pleasant to himself, he 
has put it upon paper, and so put it upon r 
that te will > doubt be pean ebentent Gee 
public. His book, though written in the lightest 
vein, has plenty of good metal in it; and though 
it has the faults of youth—a somewhat flippant 
positiveness of opinion on grave matters, and a 
.very decided tendency to accept an anecdote in its 
most striking form, without much inquiry whether 
it may be the truest, being his chief defects—the 
best characteristics of youth are also in the book, 
and very much preponderate. There is plenty of 
true, fresh vivacity, energy, generosity of mind, 

uickness of observation, and instinct for fun. 
ere is no kind of cant or affectation, and there is 
no book-making. By the exclusion of a dozen 
very old Joe Millers, and of some explanations of 
the winds and tides, flying fish, and such things 
that are not wanted, an excess of about fifteen 
pages might be got rid of, while there would still 
remain four hundred filled with facts—often apoc- 
ryphal, no doubt, but always gathered on the 
spot—and with the fair gossip that belongs to 
travel, gossip without its usual prolixity. 

Some of the merit and all the fault of the book 
will be found represented in the following extract, 
anent Boston :— 


Directly a young lady leaves school, at fourteen or 
fifteen, she ‘‘ comes out,’’ and is then a responsible 
agent, giving and accepting invitations to balls, &c., 
entirely on her own hook, without consulting mamma, 
who is only employed to find the ready. It is con- 
sidered quite correct fora nice young man to call and 
take a young lady out for a walk, or to the theatre, 
or to a ball, without any chaperone. The young 
ladies marry very young, often at fifteen or sixteen, 
and fade almost before they bloom ; at three-and- 
twenty they look three-and-thirty, and get very spare. 
A lady, however handsome, once married, loses her 

lace in society ; very little attention is paid her ; all 
| immediately transferred to the unmarried ‘ an- 
gels ;’’ however, it is not so much the case as it used 
to be. One charming old lady of about sixty told me 
that I was the only young man who had honored her 
with ten minutes’ conversation for the last ten years. 

The society of Boston is quite literary ; as one 
young lady told me afterwards in the West country— 
** In Boston we have an aristocracy of soul ; in New 
York they have an aristocracy of money ; in England 
of blood ;—which is most worthy of an enlightened 
eountry?’? The same young lady (a smart one and 
no mistake) told me that Boston was the only place 
in the world where ‘* the feast of reason could be en- 
joyed in perfection, combined with the proper amount 
of flow of soul.’”” In New York and Paris, for in- 
stance, you can enjoy the flow of soul—in Cambridge 
or Oxford the feast of reason (is that all you know of 
it? thought I), but Boston is the only true combina- 
tion of the two. The young ladies in the Northern 
and Eastern States have an extraordinary fashion of 
visiting every corpse within reach. A gentleman I 
met, who resided at Boston; told me that his father- 





in-law had died and been laid out, when the next day 
he was surprised at the arrival of ten or fifteen young 
ladies at the door, and on asking their business they 
said: ‘Oh! they only wanted to see the body ;’’ 
and when they had gone many more came. The 
American ladies are generally possessed with the idea 
of the great robustness of the English, and imagine 
that almost every Englishwoman hunts, shoots, and 


| plays at skittles, a striking contrast to their own fair 


dames, who are occasionally so die-away and lacka- 
daisical that they would not walk a hundred yards to 
pull their husbands or lovers out of the water. A 
case of the kind really occurred at Boston quite lately, 
when a lady-like Pelham stood still and screamed for 
assistance, when with the slightest exertion she might 
have saved her husband a very lengthened immer- 
sion. 

There being no Established Church in America dis- 
sent and unbelief flourish in their rankest growth, 
and Boston takes the lead in the manufacture of new 
religions. Owing to the influence Dr. Channing ex- 
ercised at Loston, the Unitarians compose a large 
majority ; but ag in arithmetic unity is next to noth- 
ing, so in religion the belief of a Unitarian is very 
close to no belief at all. A new sect of Unitarians, 
calling themselves Transcendentalists, and embracing 
a majority of Unitarians, are nothing more nor les 
than Free-thinkers. They find it very easy, after 
reasoning themselves with a great deal of labor into a 
disbelief in the existence of Two persons in the Trin- 
ity, to extend the doubt to the Third Person. The 
ease with which the Abbé Siéyes promulgated fresh 
constitutions is a joke to the celerity with which the 
popular preachers of Boston propound fresh religions. 
They are quite above following in the old paths of 
Christianity, and unless they have some new idea for 
their audiences every Sunday their popularity would 
soon be on the wane. 

The Roman Catholic is the next most powerful sect 
—then Baptists, &c., the Episcopalian coming fifth or 
sixth. In America, the Baptist, Unitarian, and Epis- 
copalian congregations appear to be composed equally 
of all classes of the community, and the preponder- 
ance of any one class is not remarked. I am quite 
convinced from what I have seen in America that an 
Established Church is the only, certainly, the best 
means, of ensuring the proper amount of order and 
decency in the conduct of divine service. 





Tue Opgra AT Havana.—The opera is really first- 
rate, and the house the most beautiful one I have 
seen in all respects ; it holds five or six thousand peo- 
ple, nearly as large as the Queen’s Theatre in Lon- 
don. The fronts of the boxes are open brass-work, 
and are divided from each other in the same way, 
which gives the house a wonderfully light appearance. 
The pit is composed entirely of stalls, and very com- 
fortable ones too. The ladies promenade behind the 
boxes between the acts, and their lords smoke ciga- 
rettos. There was a very good corps artistique dur- 
ing the winter 1850, 1851. Mdlles. Steffanoni, Bozzi, 
—the latter not known in Europe, but very good— 
Salvi, Marini, Bettini, and a very good orchestra, the 
whole under the direction of Bottesini, the miraculous 
performer on the biggest of all big fiddles, one of the 
most extraordinary instrumentalists since the days 
of Paganini. A Cuban audience is the most enthusi- 
astic [ ever saw, applauding and encoring in the 
most reckless manner. They throw pigeons decked 
with ribbons without end on the stage to their favor- 
ites, and as most of the pigeons have doubloons tied 
under their wings, the attention is appreciated. It 
used to be a great amusement, sitting in the boxes 
and watching the swells in the stalls, with their 
baskets full of pigeons. I have seen as many as 
twenty or thirty on the stage at once.—Sullivan’s 
Rambles. 




















THE FAMINE TIME. 


From Household Words. 
THE FAMINE TIME. 


I was looking, with some amusement, into a 
back- yard in a little Irish town, from the window 
of a house next to that to which the yard belonged, 
when my hostess explained to me that the beggar- 
man whom I was watching was irremovable. He 
had been turned out by the shoulders again and 
again, and always came back, refusing to work, 
and preferring to lean against the corner of the 
wall to beg. There was in the yard a more active 
beggar; the pig. Two stout, merry girls, bare- 
legged and untidy, were sittin; on the ground, be- 
fore a great heap of potatoes and a mighty iron pot. 
They were sorting potatoes; the better sort for 
human eaters, the worse for the black pig. The 

ig was in a hurry, poked in his nose, and had to 
driven away. ‘There was a third girl sitting on 
some steps with her arms crossed, looking idle, 
and provoking the others—one of whom got into a 
passion, and showed it as Irish people do when 
they get angry. 

**Ah!”’ said my hostess, “ we see strange 
people and strange doings in that yard ; and it is 
not the pleasantest place to overlook. But we are 
glad enough to see anything like those potatoes 
and that pig, and people who can laugh, after what 
we saw in the famine time. For months together 
that yard was crowded—so crowded, that you could 
not have thrust in a hand among them—with 
people groaning and wailing day and night ; some 
dying, and others bringing their dead, till our 
hearts were almost broken.”’ 

** T wonder how you lived through it,’’ said I. 

“So do we. But we had to rouse ourselves, 
and do cur duty. There were only my husband 
and Mr. Zachariah (the clergyman) to give out the 
relief by which the whole country side was kept 
alive. I was often at home, with that yard full of 
people before my eyes, while my husband was 
absent—gone to see to the landing of the meal— 
and I uneasy about him—the people grew so 
violent! There was always an escort of constabu- 
lary to guard the meal from the ship hither; but 
the people were ready to tear them to pieces to get 
at the meal. It was bad enough at first, when 
the government insisted that the men should work 
on the roads to earn their share. The poor fellows 
could no more work on the roads than my baby 
could ; and they were dropping and fainting by 
the roadside as soon as they tried. We thought 
that the worst sight we had ever seen till we saw 
worse. We knew that the government could not 
be aware of the real need, if they could make 
such a condition ; and we were afraid to look for- 
ward. It was just then that Mr. Yarding—a gen- 
tleman of one of the most ancient families in Ire- 
land—brought home his bride to his estate, close 
by the town. He drove her through the town in 
as pretty a turn-out as you could see ; and a neigh- 
bor said to my hetenl, when he looked from the 
carriage to the people in the street, ‘ Mr. Yarding 
will repent that pair of horses before six months 
are over.’ And so, no doubt, he did. The 
value of his land sunk to nothing; he could not 
meet the calls upon him, nor pay his rates; and 
now he is shut up in his own place, the gates 
locked day and night (Sundays and all), and he 
dares not iook through the bars into the road.”’ 

** And how did you get food for yourselves ?’’ 
I asked ; ‘‘ and how did you eat it, with that mul- 
titude of groaning people before your window!” 
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‘We never enjoyed a meal during that _ 
There seemed to be a poison over everything. 
There was no flour to be had good enough for us to 
give the children ; and the officers, und agents, and 
servants employed in the distribution, were for 
bidden to buy any of the meal that was sent. 
This was hard and unjust, and, in fact, it could 
not be carried out. They got it by sending their 
servants and buying for one another ; and, paying 
properly for it, they did not fecl it was wrong. 
There were no vegetables to be had but the black, 
rotting potatoes. We could get a sheep for five 
shillings, because there was nothing to feed sheep 
with ; and for that reason the mutton was hardly 
eatable. Nothing seemed to have its proper taste 
or to be real food at that time or for long after. 
You were laughing to-day at the flocks of geese 
along the road, spreading their wings and strad- 
dling away before the car. Well, among all those 
deserted villages that you passed through, there 
was not a goose in those days. There was not & 
pig, nor a donkey in all the district, from sea to 
a ” 


**What became of the donkeys? The people 
did not eat them, I suppose.” 

** Indeed but they did. My husband saw the 
meat hanging out of their pockets. And worse 
creatures than donkeys disappeared in the samo 
way. ‘There was, after a time, not a living crea- 
ture but human beings to be seen from sea to sea, 
except the horses that brought the meal from the 
ships. The second time that we thought we 
had seen the worst was when the meal was sold at 
half-a-crown the stone. Think what a price that 
was! But it was paid as long as there was any 
money in the district. That yard was as crowded 
then as afterwards. My husband and his men 
could not get through the business of serving it, 
though, to save time, every buyer must tie up his 
half-crown in the corner of the bag he handed in. 
It was astonishing the number of bad half-crowns 
we took in the course of a few weeks; there was 
no time to look whether the money was good or 
bad; but my husband had to aceount for it, of 
course, as if it was all good. The men would 
begin at daylight (what a sight it was to open the 
shutters and see the people who had been waiting 
all night!), and they went on kindly all day. 
Towards evening the men would grow silent, and 
sigh ; and at eleven or twelve o’clock they would 
say, ‘Sir, you can’t get more out of me than is 
in me; I can’t do it, sir. I have had no refresh- 
ment all this day, and I’m done up. I am willing 
to stand by the people as long as I can, but I can’t 
do more than I am equal to.’ Then my husband 
would say, ‘Well, go to your supper, and my 
wife and I will turn to again for an hour, lest some 
of these people should die before morning. Bat 
we will shut up in an hour; by that time the 
worst will be served.’ We did shut up in an 
hour, leaving, perhaps, sixty or seventy people 
outside. But when the men had sat down for 
a while, and had had their supper and their pipe, 
they would cheer up; and then they agreed te 
what my husband said: ‘ There are only sixty or 
seventy. Let us send them away, and then we 
can, perhaps, go to sleep, having done our best.’ 
So we opened again, and went on till two or three 
in the morning. But that, you see, was while 
people were still able to pay.” 

‘* How could things be worse when the money 
was gone ?”’ 

‘Why, it was almost worse to know where 
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hunger was, without being told, than to have it 
come before our eyes. We knew pretty well how 
matters were with some good many people who 
eeased to send for meal, and who were never to be 
seen in the daylight ; people who lived in good 
houses, full of good furniture, which of course 
they could not sell. My husband mentioned this 
to the Friends’ Relief Committee, and they imme- 
diately desired him to do what was necessary for 
such persons, in the way in which they could 
receive it. So, when the day’s work was done, 
we used to put up bags of meal, and my husband 
would have the horse put into the cart, and he 
would go round and drop these bags at the proper 
doors in the dark. A difficulty came out of this, 
however. They supposed they owed these gifts to 
my husband ; and it was not an easy matter to 
explain at the time. But—I don’t know—perhaps 
some sights were worse than knowing things that 
we did not see. People would come to that win- 
dow with two baskets, one before and one behind, 
and—and—a dead child in each.” 

After a pause she went on— 

‘¢ My husband and I used to think that it was 
the people’s way—they thought it right, of course 
—to sacrifice one child to give a chance to the rest. 
We used to observe that one child was particularly 
petted—always in its mother’s arms—and ¢hat one 
was always excessively emaciated, and died pres- 
ently ; and we used to think its share was given 
to the others, and ad 

‘‘ This is unbearable !”’ I exclaimed. But in a 
moment I considered what it must have been to 
see it, and was ashamed. I asked her to go on. 
She did. It was a relief to her. 

‘Tt was a terrible thing to have to go out at 
that time, and afterwards, when the | en and 
cholera followed the famine. The dead and dying 
used to lie in one’s path. One lady, crossing a 
field through the long grass, found a child—a little 
girl—hidden there, alive but insensible. She was 
saved ; and so was a little orphan creature of two 
years old, who had strayed away by himself to a 
dunghill on the road, where a pig seized him, and 
would have destroyed him but for a car happening 
to come up at the moment. There were cases 
every day of little creatures being found among 
the nettles, or squatted under turf-stacks, or asleep 
at the door of a cabin where the last of their rela- 
tions lay dead within. One of these saw the old 
roof tumbled in on his mother’s corpse. Some 
neighbor, who had just strength to do that, did it, 
because there was nobody to bury her?” 

‘* Has not the lowest class of cabins disappeared 
since that time, or nearly so?” I inquired. 

‘Yes. The unroofed cottages, with their stone 
gables standing up bare—a sight which you think 
so sad and furlorn—were houses of a better order 
than the mud cabins you have read so much about. 
These stone cottages were inhabited by tenants 
who have gone to America and elsewhere, as well 
as by people who died of fever and famine. The 
mud cabins have melted away. Some, which you 
suppose to be dunghills or mud heaps, are plainly 
ruined cabins to our experienced eyes. No doubt 
many of them are graves of uncoffined corpses, 
The bones will be turned up by the plough or the 
spade some day; and then, when they are found, 
singly or in families, men will say, ‘These are 
people who died in the famine.’ There are many 
children now in the orphan school who, the last 
survivors of their families, know that one parent 
was just hidden in the ground in a bag, and the 








other without any covering at all, while the 
brothers and sisters lie under the ruins pf the cab- 
in. But, dreadful as is the reason and fearful the 
way, it is true that the lowest order of dwellin 
has nearly disappeared ; and may they never 
seen more.” 

‘* Never, indeed!” I replied. ‘‘ Those that re- 
main are wretched enough. And when you used 
to shut the shutters at night,”’ said I, ‘‘ were you 
able to think at all of other things—to sleep—to 
cheer one another ?”’ 

‘“* Why,” replied she, ‘‘I cannot say we were, 
during the worst—the latter—part of that dread- 
ful year. There were reasons why, with our house 
full of good children, home was worst of all. 
There was a fine young man—an excellent fellow 
indeed he was, and very clever—an officer in the 
commissariat department, who had been for some 
time engaged to our eldest daughter. She was 
very young, to be sure—only eighteen that year; 
but they knew one another very well; and, in 
short, everything was ready, and we were gettin 
the license—for we did not like to make them wait 
longer—when he took the fever. Nothing could 
keep her from him. He was in a lodging in the 
town, and lay in a close inner room. I did not 
know which way to turn myself; but her aunt 
went with her; and there she nursed him, very 
quietly, saying little to anybody. One day Dr. A. 
came to my husband, and said, if she remained in 
that inner room with a fever patient, so closely as 
she nursed him, she would be down in it presently. 
So her father and I went, and brought her away 
home to dinner. She made no particular objection 
when we had once got her away, and we said no 
more about it, but kept on talking as cheerfully as 
we could; and she seemed reconciled, and ate 
some dinner. Soon after, she had disappeared ; 
and we knew where she was. But, by that time, 
her aunt had taken the fever.”’ 

‘“* And did the young man die ?”’ 

**O yes, he died! Her father and I were there ; 
and we brought her away—she, in fact, not know- 
ing at the moment that he was dead. She had to 
pass the bed, too; but we took her between us, 
and got her past without her looking in. You 
wont heal think what happened afterwards.” 

I was in no condition for anything but receiving 
what I was told. 

‘* At first, she seemed to take it quietly ; whether 
because of her aunt being very bad in the fever, 
or what, I don’t know. But, after a little while, 
she suddenly went mad—perfectly mad—for nine 
days. And there were we, with the people in the 
yard, as usual; and her aunt in the fever at one 
end of the house, and she mad at the other. That 
was a time to go through !” 

** And did they die too?’’ I asked. 

‘They! Ono! She is the daughter who was 
married, nearly two years ago, to the curate of X. 
She recovered by degrees, till she was quite well. 
And her aunt recovered too; but it wasa great 
struggle.” y 

‘* And how cheerful you look now!” 

“0, yes! You see, we have always so much to 
do; that is a great thing for people who have had 
to go through such a season. The poor creatures 
who had to die are out of their pain, and buried 
away ; and those who had to emigrate are gone. 
You observed this morning how healthy the coun 
try-people look; and so they do. e women 
have careworn faces; some of them thinking of 
their dead children, perhaps; and if you were to 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER.—A DIRGE. 





gee them in June, before the cropping begins, you 
would not think quite so well of their looks as you 
do now. And it is sad to see the grass-grown 
roads to depopulated villages ; and to see brambles 
choking up the doors where neighbors used to go 
in and out ; and nettles growing tall where man 
a woman that I knew used to sit and spin, with 
her children playing round her—half of them now 
dead, and the rest in the orphan school or the 
workhouse.”’ 

‘*T saw potatoes oma on the floor of one 
roofless house, and ca bages in another.” 

‘* Very likely. There is no want of heart among 
the Irish, as I am sure I need not tell you. But, 
if the hungry can get food out of a dead neighbor’s 
hearthstone, they must do it, without too much 
refining. I dare say the cheerfulness of our house 
may grate a little on your feelings, after all I have 
wold ‘ou; but ——”’ 

‘+ Do not say a word about that,’’ I exclaimed ; 
‘‘T am too glad to see it; I know too well how 
natural it is, to have one critical thought, to pre- 
sume ——”’ 

‘¢Itis natural,’ replied she, in her sprightly 
tone. ‘ Our children are going out into the world 
—marrying, or otherwise settling, very happily. 
And there is no very pressing misery about us 
now, though there is more distress than you see, 
and the prospects of the district are far from being 
even what they were before the famine. But it is 
harvest time now ; and we are gay at harvest time. 
My husband and I say, however, now and then, 
that we hope there will be no more famines while 
we are here ; for we do not think we could go 
through it again.’’ 





From the Detroit Advertiser. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 


From out old Ocean’s broad and heaving breast 
There comes a wail profound, 

And now on autumn winds from east to west 
It pours its dirge-like sound. 


From all New England’s heaven-pointing spires 
Peals forth the mournful bell, 

And like the music of a thousand choirs 
Their plaintive chimings swell. 


New Hampshire’s giant mountains all are hung 
In Heaven’s dark drapery, 

And o’er our Eagle’s path a cloud is flung, 
That drives him from the sky. 


Fast by the altars that our fathers laid 
A nation pours her grief, 

And round the brow of weeping man and maid 
Is wreathed the cypress leaf. 


For lo! the GREAT AMERICAN is gone, 
Gone from his pen and shield ; 

And now the Constitution stands alone— 
His pen no hand can wield. 


Well may old Ocean lift his plaintive cry, 
And autumn winds their wail ; 

Well may the bells with echoes fill the sky, 
The hills their tops unveil. 


Well may our Eagle pause amid his flight, 
And all the people weep ; 

For he who climbed the nation’s proudest height 
Is wrapped in Death’s cold sleep. 


Yes, weep! But while our country’s altars last, 
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The name of Webster, like the trumpet’s blast, 
Shall henceforth be 

A glorious watchword to the Free, 
The harbinger of Victory. 

Detroit, November 1, 1852. 








From Tait’s Magazine. 
A DIRGE, 


Stow ty, heavily falls the rain 
On the silent grass below ; 
Let me rub the window-pane 
And the state of matters know. 
I look out, but nothing see 
Save plashing lawn and dripping tree. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 


On the lawn there is a seat— 
Yesterday I lingered there, 
Softest turf beneath my feet, 
Dewy odors in the air. 
All around was sweet and bright : 
Now I shiver at the sight. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 


Yonder lie the garden beds, 
Filled with many a fragrant flower ; 
But they hang their graceful heads 
Weary with the ceaseless shower ; 
And their blossoms strew the clay— 
All their sweetness washed away. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Yesterday each little bird 
Warbled in the greenwood shade ; 
And my inmost soul was stirred 
With the melody they made : 
Now the kettle sings alone, 
Till I hate its drowsy tone. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Yesterday the sun shone bright, 
Summer breezes waved the boughs ; 
And a murmur of delight 
From the earth to heaven arose : 
Now I hear but shuddering leaves, 
And the drippings from the eaves. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Winding down the misty road 
Sluggish carts creep slowly on ; 
And two green umbrellas nod 
O’er the wall—and now they ’re gone, 
On the walk there sounds a tread— 
*T is but the baker with the bread. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Now a drooping sparrow hops 
From her nest within the shed ; 
She must fill her children’s crops 
Ere she tucks them into bed : 
And she hastens through the rain, 
Wishing she were back again. 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
Wearily, slowly pass the hours— 
Hill and vale are wrapt in gray ; 
I could wish for smarter showers, 
Even a thunder-storm, to-day : 
°T is enough to make one sick 
Just to hear that clock tick-tick ! 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
If the children would but sport, 
Or the cook begin to scold ; 
But ’t is lesson-time in short, 
And the latter has a cold : 
All against me must conspire— 
Come, close the shutters, mend the fire ! 
Heigho ! heigho ! 
8. R. W. 


Back of the Pentlands, 





Or stars shall gem the sea, 


said Pentlands invisible in the mist. 
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WHAT WOULD BE AT STAKE IN A GENERAL 
WAR. 


ConversaTIon in Vienna as well as in London 
and Paris, in Berlin, Brussels, and Rome—in New 
York_and Washington—to say nothing also of 
Cape Town and the Australian capitals—is con- 
cerning itself with the prospect of a general war. 
The continental veterans of the last war, the 
Germans and Austrians especially, are speaking 
as if their old experiences were rising toa premium, 
and they are laying down the law as to the prob- 
abilities of such occurrence with great vivacity. 
They are considering the probable results of this or 
that combination when the outbreak may happen. 
Louis Napoleon, they say, will not be able to stick 
to peace by his own will ; his army and entourage 
will force him into hostilities. A war between 
France and England would be pleasing to Austria, 
especially if Prussia joined England; for then 
Austria might make war in Germany and strength- 
eo her own empire. We attach no great impor- 
tance to the speculations of old gentlemen whose 
political views are based mainly upon the state of 
affairs thirty or forty years ago, and who find great 
difficulty in bringing the understanding of 1815 to 
bear upon 1852 or 1853. The gencral tendency, 
however, to talk of a subject, although of no great 
moment at any particular place or time, becomes 
clearly significant as soon as it extends over suc- 
cessive years and many-countries. If people in 
places so far apart as those which we have men- 
tioned for two or three years persevere in discuss- 
ing war as an imminent probability, it is all but 
certain that they are moved by some common im- 
pulse resting upon reality. Ifa Viennese general, 
an Italian patriot, a Cape rebel, an Australian 
colonist, a ’cute Yankee, a French adventurer, and 
a London trader, all find their minds inclined to run 
upon the same idea, there must be some real and 
solid fact at the bottom, upon which they all really 
stand, and of which they are conscious. It does 
not matter that the fact may lie below the surface, 
may be vague, and difficult for us to scrutinize and 
describe. We all feel it is there; it is the com- 
mon cause of the common thought in so many 
different communities and understandings. The 

neral concurrence, therefore, of superficial signs 
indicates that this war-talk has in it a reality ; 
that war is a thing ¢o be, at no very distant 


day. 

Bat if war is to fall upon the world, what does 
it involve? What are the main things at stake, 
if Europe should be involved in a general contest ? 
This is a question which concerns us not remotely, 
not lightly ; because, in the brief interval allowed 
between that event which all concur in expecting, 
the position of our own country in the conflict— 
the things in which it takes the most lively 
interest—may be materially influenced. 

The first thing that appears to us to be at stake 
is freedom. The freedom of Europe is preémi- 
nently at stake, especially according to our English 
understanding of the word. Although the modern 
idea as to the ‘‘ rights of the people,’”’ prevalent 
upon the whole in England and in those countries 
which have been endeavoring to copy her institu- 
tions, is of comparatively recent growth, yet for 
some century or two, or even more, Europe has 
upon the whole been adopting a civil rather than 
a military form of government. It is sometimes 
said that this progress of civil freedom is endan- 





out and checked by outbreaks like those of 
848 ; and asa fact it may be so; but,as a matter 
of logic, the result is not creditable either to the 
state of intelligence in Europe or to the moral 
courage of those who support constitutional free- 
dom. The excesses of an uneducated populace and 
its especial friends have no logical force against 
the merits of regulated liberty ; as little as the 
excesses of arbitrary government can be taken to 
defend freedom of any sort. It is the business of 
those who uphold regulated liberty to see that 
their doctrines be maintained in the face of both 
opposing extremes ; and it argues little for the 
conviction, the moral courage, or even the practi- 
eal intelligence of men, when they flinch from 
maintaining their principles at the time when those 
principles are most peremptorily challenged. The 
revolution of 1848, and the reaction of 1849, were 
exactly the times when the upholders of constitu- 
tional freedom should have used their utmost ex» 
ertions ; and it was exactly at those times that 
they most especially drew back from their op- 
portunity. The struggle has been left to the exe 
tremes. One extreme has vanquished ; arbitrary 
rule has pressed with such iron force on the popue 
lations, that a chronic rebellion is maintained by 
counter irritation ; and in the case of a general 
war, it is probable that provocatives of the same 
kind, on both sides, would be sufficient pretence 
for increase to the aggressive spirit of arbitrary 
rule. Immense armies have been formed for the 
maintenance of that rule ; they are all now en- 
gaged in practical encroachments; a period of 
general disturbance would give them the opportu- 
nity of extending those encroachments and confirm- 
ing them. Although none of us can determine 
the ultimate results of a general commotion in 
Europe, the first result seems tolerably certain— 
the establishment of a military machinery is the or- 
dinary rule of government. An illustration of thas 
is seen in Northern Italy, where even munici 
affairs are administered by the soldiery of the 
empire. If freedom is at stake, therefore, in the 
next European war, the most obvious danger 
which threatens it is the general establishment of 
military administration. 

The next thing which England more especially 
has at stake, in case there should be any general 
conflict, is her commerce. This is assailed in 
many ways. Her intercourse with countries quite. 
willing to trade with her might of course be 
stopped by any power able to intercept that 
intercourse, especially if England failed, by the 
peculiarity of the position that she might assume, 
to engage on her side the good-will of any such 
community. Northern Italy and Hungary, for ex- 
ample, have signified their desire to extend com- 
mercial relations with this country, and we know 
that their resources for that pu are ample. 
But, in the case of a war, it might be quite possible 
for Austria to intercept even the existing trade of 
England with both these countries. Her commerce 
at sea would be much more manifestly endangered. 
The Australians already perceive that ; and in the 
Australian newspapers, as well as in private 
letters brought by the last mail, we find a sombre 
reflex of the reports from Europe that a war might 

robably break out. The Australians are alarmed 
or their own produce trade: for the gold trafic ; 
for the trade from England; and, in short, for 
commerce in any form. Freights and insurances, 
they say, will rise. Of course they would, The 
long voyage even more than the short would be 
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SILENCE IS PEACE. 


menaced by a state of the world which should let 
loose the maritime powers and privateers against 
gar trading ships. 

In these respects England stands in a perfectly 
different condition from what she did before. At 
one time, her sailors were exclusively her own ; 
but since that period, great progress has been made 
in manning with English sailors the navy of a 
foreign country—the navy of the American Re- 
public, Ata more distant period, it was highly 
amusing for British ~ to intercept Spanis 
argosies bearing gold to Europe. At the present 
day, the great argosies are English ; and, amusing 
as it might be to bring a Spanish gold-ship into 
London or Bristol, the countenances in London 
and Bristol would look very blank at hearing that 
an English gold-ship had been carried into New 
York or Brest. Yet the contingency is by no 
means impossible. Much, indeed, would depend 
upon the question who were our enemies or our 
ves. Some we need scarcely fear; others would 
turn the scale against us, or for us, in an immense 
proportion. The underwriters would be able to 
tell the mercantile equation of dangers like these, 
but they could not form the estimates until they 
knew the distribution of animosity or amity. 

Using the word in a very high sense, commerce 
would be attacked still more vitally in another 
form ; and the Australians foresee it. A general 
war would put a stop to emigration—emigration to 
Australia, emigration to America. A general war, 
in other words, would stop the outlet of our 
oo and the inlet of our wealth ; that is to say, 
f we had arrayed against us strong maritime 
powers, This check to emigration would have 
its effects not only upon us at home—it would in- 
jure our colonies and our remote dependencies ; 
it would exasperate them, and our relatives 
and allies might be so disgusted as to see no value 
in longer alliance. A general war in Europe 
might materially affect the political geography of 
the British empire. But much, as we have said 
before, would depend upon the distribution of ani- 
mosity or amity. The insurance-broker could 
not exactly furnish the mercantile equation for 
this contingency ; the statesman may have some 
idea both of its importance and its bearing. 

Although contingencies not less momentous than 
these might be included in the possibility of an 
European conflict, it would be a very false policy 
tw let the recognition of that truth render us 
timid. ‘There is council in courage as well as in 
eaution. By a timid policy we might court the 
dangers which we deprecate. England will not 
@btain any safety in a troubled future except that 
which she can secure for herself, The distribution 
of amity or alliance may affect the facility of that 
insurance, but the effect of insurance or perdition 
anust depend upon England. If she cannot defend 
herself, und all that is precious to her, it might 
prove the most paying policy to declare herself 
politically insolvent, at once give up her place 
amongst the nations to some more wealthy ruling 
power, and accept the protectorate which any 
state may be willing to give her on reasonable 
terms. ‘I'here may be commercial men who would 
jump at this suggestion ; we trust there are few 
@tatesmen who cannot look beyond it. 





Oup Maip.—One of the favored subjects for exer- 
@sing the courage of the coward and the wit of the 
“Pitless. 
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Fear is hypocritical, not only towards others, 
but towards itself. A pean Be learns, ‘* with 
a mixture of astonishment and dismay,” that, as 
we said last week, ‘the most general feelin 

manifested in the press, in the conversation o 

the city, the club, and the drawing-room, professes 
to be that the ‘ Empire’ will confer ‘ stability’ on 
France, and therefore peace on Europe.”’ ‘ Ire- 
nzeus,’’ however, notices and corroborates the dis- 
tinction which we then made: we will not say 
that the feeling is so, but that it professes to be 80, 
and professes for special reasons. We do not be- 
lieve, indeed, that in the bottom of their hearts, men, 
either East or West of Temple Bar, really feel that 
the institution of Louis Napoleon, whether called 
empire or not, will be more stable for the change of 
epithet. But a great fact does exist and is recog- 


nized ; the usurper has accomplished the full grasp 
of that power which he partially seized on ‘the 
2d of December”’ ; and, holding that power in his 
hand, he is regarded with fear. 

U 
re 


sage, of course, will demand that any ‘ em- 
Pi ” should be treated with an official respect. 
t is a part of the routine to do so, and it would 
require something more than revolution to discon- 
tinue the practice in this country ; but the spon- 
taneous servility in London goes beyond that hom- 
age. There is a feeling that if the usurper be 
angered he may do mischief, and therefore ‘ the 
city’’ is anxious not to anger him. If he were 
to do mischief, it might for the moment arrest 
trade; and-that is the calamity which the city 
must avert. Hence, although not thoroughly 
trusting in the stability of the empire, the city 
professes to put trust in it, partly as an outward 
concession to his pretensions, and partly as a pre- 
text for its own servile acquiescence. 

The people in the city must know as well as 
Irenzeus, though few of them perhaps can state 
it so well, that those who desire war can always 
find a pretext ; and that Louis Napoleon, like his 
uncle, with the sounding profession of peace, no 
doubt contemplates its antithetical accompaniment. 
They must know, as well as our other correspon- 
dent, RK. G., that if Louis Napoleon should con- 
tract a loan in London he would probably pay it 
by the repudiation of a general war. Still there 
is one resource for helpless incompetency—it is to 
shut theeyes. Many a sagacious creditor who has 
aspendthrift debtor continues to lend money even 
after he has lost faith in repayment, on the mere 
principle of acquiring present comfort by help of a» 
absolute blindness to the future. So a very timid 
man, who sees an enemy approaching with threat 
ening aspect, obtains at least an instant’s compara- 
tive ease Of mind by shutting his eyes to the 
shocking object. It is precisely by that process 
that the city acquires its present confidence in 
Louis Napoleon. ‘The only hope is, that he may 
be fed well, sleep well, and be kept in good-hu- 
mor. 

Irenzeus remarks that ‘‘ the habit of beari 
arms,”’ which is the Jargest reliance for natiun: 
self-defence, is wanting amongst us. It is so; for 
that reason we only name it alternatively ; and 
we see a practical difficulty in the proposal to make 
good our lost time in that respect. Those who 
rely on blindness and silence will be in no mood 
to tolerate practice in the use of arms; arms make 
a noise. 
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From the Spectator, Oct. 30. 
THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


To be meddled with at all, is for Turkey almost 
the same with being overturned. She has no 
position capable of being maintained except by 
sufferance. An exile from the heart of her own 
people, Turkey maintains a precarious rule over 
alien provinces; and there is not one of those 
provinces in Europe which does not hold by a 
stronger inclination to some other allegiance. 
You may begin the survey where you like. The 
Pansclavonian intrigues of Russia in Gruhova, 
behind the Bocca di Cattaro, have raised expecta- 
tions and orthodox sympathies; and Grahova 
desires to unite with the Montenegrines ; objects 
and influences which sway that small but impor- 
tant district much more than the Turkish allegi- 
ance. In Bosnia, 2 Mussulman nobility rules a 
Sclavonian peasantry from medizeval castles, and a 
chronic rebellion smoulders. Along the military 
frontier, where such active hostilities were goin 
on in 1836, the Sclavonians have fraternized wit 
the guards of Austria ; and upon the whole it may 
be settled that the angle of Turkey stretching into 
the Austrian empire inclines to annexation, if the 
Sclavonian subjects of that Austrian border should 
not rather annex themselves to their brethren. 
Sclavonianism generally prevails along the great 
basin of the Danube ; and the Danubian Provinces 
retain — sympathies with the Bucharest scheme 
of 1848. Mismanagement has impaired the influ- 


ences which Austria might have had both in the 
east and west of this region. Stratimirovich, the 
Serbian chief, who, under the impulse of border 
nationality and military order, fought so stoutly 


for Austria against Hungary, has been rewarded 
with a paltry lieutenant-coloneley. The same 
kind of slight has rewarded Yanku, the popular 
chief of the Transylvanian Wallachians ; who was 
invited to Vienna, was patted on the shoulder by 
the emperor, received promises, and found, after 
his return home, that the reward of his people was 
an increase of taxation ! 

Turkey itself is but a corner of the empire that 
bears its name ; and when we come to the very 
capital we find still the most startling dispropor- 
tion. Of the 700,000 inhabitants, 300,000 proba- 
bly are not Turks. The coasts round the Black 
Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and the Greek Sea, are 
thickly strewed with Greeks, the holders of the 
eommerce, the wealth, and the energy of the 
country. With finances utterly confused, com- 
= to seek a loan and then to disavow it at the 

ictate of this or that banker, of the French or the 
Russian ambassador ; burdened with factories of 
cloth, silk, or iron, and with model-farms destitute 
of farmers, enterprises that are no more than ex- 
pensive toys ; governed by an emperor who means 
well, tries to introduce European improvements, 
but thinks chiefly of pleasure, and is cheated on 
every side—Turkey presents the anomaly of a very 
small minority, without political convictions, gov- 
erning much more numerous populations, with 
nationalities, convictions and objects of their own. 

The practical stamina of Turkey must be sought 
on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, around 
Broussa, the destined abode of Abd-el-Kader, just 
released by the politic Emperor Napoleon III. from 
his captivity in Christian France. But here, where 
we find the stamina of Turkey, we find also in full 
play those qualities of the Mussulman character 
which absolutely prevent it from acting in -Euro- 





pean politics—the rivalry of small military chiefs, 
the totally individualized selfishness of the Mussul- 
man, the ignorance of external relations. The 
followers of Othman invaded Europe as armed 
hordes by mere force of military impetus ; but un- 
less it were to a victory, not destined for repetition, 
they can hardly issue from their own quarters ; 
they have not the generalship, nor the geography, 
nor the commissariat, nor anything that is needed 
for external warfare. 

Turkey, indeed, has her organized army at Con- 
stantinople ; she can assemble 50,000 men or more 
within sight of the city—and they look brilliant 
under review, with their bright apparel and dash- 
ing manceuvres; but it is very questionable 
whether there are amongst them any men of 
superior generalship ; or whether they could resist 
the strong force which Russia keeps ready on the 
further shore of the Danube mouth, to be marched 
upon Turkey at the shortest notice. The Pruth is 
practicable at any part, the Danube is a Russian 
river, and the Balkan itself has proved to be no 
obstacle in the road to Constantinople. 

Within the limits of the Turkish empire all is 
confusion ; and though it is easy to foresee that 
any jar to the existing régime would set the whole 
loose in the most intricate commotion, it is im 
sible to see through that storm to the settlement 
beyond, unless we assume as unquestioned issue 
the overwhelming mastery of Russia. But if we 
look beyond that comparatively narrow region, we 
shall see other influences, not altogether to be 
despised. To begin with Greece; there is a 
strong Russian party, rather supporting the pres- 
ent régime for the present ; but there is also the 
party of Young Greece, dreaming of the restored 

ellenic empire, classically republican, and not 
without sympathies in the provinces still nominally 
Turkish. With a southern fleet shut up in the 
Black Sea, Russia aspires to be a naval power, but 
is only a naval impotency. The Czar has lon 
endeavored to obtain from Austria the cession o: 
the Bocca di Cattaro, which would give a great 

rt for his fleet outside the Dardanelles; but, 
instead of making a cession so suicidal, Austria 
has developed that peculiar company of ‘ Lloyd’s,”’ 
which has its agents extending through Asia even 
to Thibet, and in the Adriatic a fleet of more than 
fifty steamers—not, indeed, war-steamers, but 
able to transport troops and having strong ports 
along the eastern shore as places of refuge and 
defence. Since the last European conflict, Austria 
has developed a strong power in the Adriatic, with 
the great harbor of ob on an impregnable pivot, 
commanding the Quarnero, and the Gulfs of 
Venice and Trieste. 

The eastern half of the Mediterranean is divided 
from the western by the strait of which Malta is 
the key ; but France is already encroaching on 
the southern shore ; she possesses Algiers, threat- 
ens Tunis and Tripoli, and hankers after Egypt. 
Were France advancing with hostile intentions 
against Turkey, she must ask the assent of the 

wer that s Malta, or force the passage. 

ut even if that passage could be denied to her, 
the independence of Turkey would scarcely be the 
better secured. If Turkey were to venture upon 
any war, Russia would seize Constantinople as an 
act of grand reprisal. If France or any other 
power were the aggressor, Russia would possess 
Constantinople, to ‘* protect ’’ it; and once in, 
there would be the utmost difficulty in dislodging 
her. Persuasion would scarcely prevail, An Eng- 
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lish fleet might force the Dardanelles, and the 
great city lies at the disposal of any commander 
ambitious of a feu d’artifice on a grand scale ; but, 
however magnificent the conflagration, the Russians 
would not be dislodged, and Constantinople would 
not be twice burnt down. Once in command of 
the portal between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, Russia would not abstain from dictating, 
in a much more peremptory voice, on such subjects 
as the Egyptian transit. Could England, single- 
handed, Plond her interests in that quarter? The 
question may become a practical one. 

Vast as is the Ultra-Oriental power of Russia, it 
is still not so unquestioned as it might at first 
appear ; and although polite diplomacy may hold 
itself precluded from afiuding to the other influ- 
ences latent in that region, practical speculators 
know that they exist, and that in times of neces- 
sity they would not be ignored. Austria looks very 
big from the Bocca di Cattaro or from the plains 
of Lombardy ; but we all know that slights are 
felt, not no by neglected Sclavonian allies like 
Stratimirovich, got only by jealous Bohemians, but 
even within her own army, where there is a grow- 
ing sense that the supreme administrativn is 
— in its treatment of dependent nationalities 
and meritorious services. Russia has not yet sub- 
dued the Caucasus; she might be brought to an 
unexpected pause if new opportunities and com- 
binations were to array against her the insurrec- 
tionary resources of that heterogeneous region 
called ‘* Turkey,’’ which she has traversed with 
her intrigues, has inflamed with her incentives, 
but has not reduced to discipline. 


From the Spectator, 30th Oct. 
FRANCE AND THE EAST. 


Acatn an Eastern question is thrown open by 
France, and in a manner far more formidable than 
the aspect of affairs presented in 1840, Although 
the money-market dispute respecting ‘‘ the Turk- 
ish loan” burst upon the public suddenly, it has 
been only by degrees that we have come to under- 
stand that something more than a money question 
is in agitation ; but we can now form a conjecture 
as to the actual state of affairs. The present crisis 
may be said to take its origin in three different 
sources. One of thom is a chronic cause of unea- 
siness—the overwhelming power of Russia, gener- 
ally aided by her rival Austria. The acute and 
more immediately exciting causes are the disorgan- 
ized state of Turkish finances, and the new opera- 
tions of France. 

The Sublime Porte labors under difficulties which 
aggravate the usual irregularities of Mussulman 
tax-gatherers. Of the amount collected from the 
people in semi-barbarous countries the portion that 
usually reaches the central treasury is small; but 
to this general characteristic we may add, that the 
Sublime Porte is bound to maintain a very sublime 
splendor of state—that newfangled attempts at 
imitating European improvements in commerce 
and manufactures have been made under court 
mage ny and have only become new opportunities 
‘or official robbery—and that the necessities of the 
state have drawn around its government a host of 
mercantile sharks. The finances of Constantinople 
labor under the two almost incompatible inflictions 
—the constant tendency of the revenuo to leave 
off, and the no less constant tendency of the regal 
expenditure to go on. In the bank of Constanti- 
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|nople was vainly expected an instrument for bring- 
|ing finance to a better condition. 

The other of the exciting causes must be sought 
in Paris. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, whom we 
do not know at present whether to call president 
or emperor, overtly confesses to the dream of carry- 
ing out the projects of his uncle, and in respect to 
the East he has marked the purpose of his future 
career by proposing to call himself ‘* Protector of 
the Holy Places.”” His ambassador, M. de Lava- 
lette, made good his entrance into the Bosphorus 
in an armed ship, against the rules of international 
law and the protests of the Turkish authorities ; 
and he claimed to do so on the score of the pecu- 
liarly tender interest of France in Oriental affairs. 

M. de Lavalette took up his abode in Constanti- 
nople ; and, finding his friend the Sultan in diffi- 
culties, what more natural than to offer assistance 
and advice? We next find these concurrent facts : 
M. de Lavalette urgently advises his friend in diffi- 
culties to seek assistance in the willing moncy- 
markets of Paris and London ; and the Bank of 
Constantinople, in which we believe there is a 
French partner, is authorized by the Sultan to con- 
tract a loan of 200,000,000 piastres—2,000,000/. 
sterling—in those markets. The money would have 
come very opportunely ; but, in the mean time, a 
difficulty occurs. 

Probably—for we have only the results and no 
statement of the causes—the representative of 
Russia took alarm at the singularly intimate posi- 
tion of the French ambassador, who came to save 
the Sultan as his master had saved society ; and 
we next find the Sultan, confessedly under Russian 
influence, withdrawing his sanction for the loan. 
Speculators in the London and Paris markets are 
in a rage, for they are disappointed ; but so are the 
Ulemas and the conservative party of Turkey, who 
have prejudices against money dealings, especially 
with infidels, France is angry; Russia and Aus- 
tria come to the support of the Sultan ; and the 
English representative, it is said, now takes the 
same side. 

Thus the matter stands at present. Tho French 
ambassador threatens to withdraw. The Sultan 
and his supporters adhere to the status quo. The 
occasion which has allied Austria and Russia so 
intimately on Turkish ground must be one of grave 
importance ; and in this Oriental crisis about a 
paltry — loan, the advocates of ‘* peace at all 
price” should see how little depends upon the 
mere negative will of this country. The crisis ex- 
ists ; the consequences cannot be calculated ; and 
England must be prepared for what may happen. 
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In Paris, Louis Napoleon sits at the receipt of 
theatrical representations, which reduce studied 
adulation to a tableau vivant ; and odes are flung 
at him from the stage, impudently echoing as 
\eternal truths his Bordeaux professions; a com- 


|plicity of niaiserie which he receives with the 
|characteristically impenetrable silence. He acts, 
and others are left to criticize, with no aid from 
his countenance or tongue. 

The elucidatory comments on his proceedings 
come at times in the shape of distant events. 
The suddenly disclosed intrigues in the East throw 
a light of conjecture on his conduct in liberating 
Abd-el-Kader. Wronged by France and her former 
|rulers, the Arab Sheik leaves Europe by favor of 
| his new benefactor, to take up his abode at Brous- 
| sa, in the very centre of the true Turcoman regiun. 
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A fanatic to his faith, he was regarded in Mauri- 
tanian Araby with a sort of sacred veneration—a 
feeling exactly the reverse of that entertained by 
sound Mussulinans towards the Europeanizing Abd- 
al-Medjid. From Broussa to Bagdad is but an 
easy journey—from the abode of the prisoner on 
parole to the seat of the Kalifs of Bagdad. The 
wronged Algerine may hate France ; but the pro- 
moted adventurer might forgive to the conqueror 
of Paris the defeat of Algiers, avenged on the 2d 
December. And if “the Protector of the Holy 


Places,’’ mediating between Christendom and Is- 
lam, were to have for his protégé the restored 
Kalif of Bagdad, the event would not be wilder 
than the dream of either Napoleon, nor than the 
project of the 2d December would have seemed if 
the silent adventurer had divulged it otherwise 
than in its accomplishment. 





From the Examiner. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND ABD-EL-KADER. 


Wuat a scene must that have been between 
Abd-el-Kader and M. Louis Napoleon! How must 
the man of the 2nd December have looked when 
the unbeliever held forth on the stringent obliga- 
tion of an oath binding in all cases without ex- 
eeption, and when he pointed out in the Koran the 
condemnation of any one violating sworn faith, 
even with infidels! What back-handed blows 
were all these proofs of superior Mahometan 
morality! By what had Abd-el-Kader’s liberator 
been bound? How had the favorite, the adulated 
of the Jesuitry of. France, observed his sworn faith? 
Tiad he been an Arab, would the Koran have 
bsund him, as the Scripture did not bind the pro- 
fossed Christian? 

Then, on the other hand, how must Abd-el- 
Kader have kept his countenance when the presi- 
dent told him that if France was mistress of 
Algeria, the reason was that God so willed it! 
Must it not have occurred to him that it might be 
God's will also to restore Algeria to Algerines ; 
and that a present triumph does not always, or 
often, denote the ulterior purposes of Providence? 
In former days it might have seemed God's will 
that the Algerine pirates should make slaves of 
all on whom they could lay their hands; but the 
overthrow of that iniquity pleased Providence, and 
the instruments of that*purpose may, in turn, 
experience a réverse through the same pleasure. 
M. Louis Napoleon’s plea of the will of Providence 
is only another expression, and not a more reverent 
one, of the proposition ‘‘ Whatever is, is right.” 
And so it once was right that Napoleon should 
sway France, to the subjugation of half Europe, 
and the humiliation and terror of the other half; 
but, in the course of things, and turn of the wheel 
of fortune, it also became ultimately right, or the 
will of Providence, that the same Napoleon should 
be overthrown, deposed, cast away, and finally a 
prisoner, fretting away his last hours in bickerings 
of the most pitiful nature with his gaoler. There 
was a Scotch lady who always spoke of the misfor- 
tanes of her neighbors as judgments, and of her 
own as trials; and the French, with similar dis- 
crimination, are ever in the habit of tracing the 
will of God in the triumphs of France, while they 
lay all her reverses to the account of the heathen 
Fortune, or Destiny. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND ABD-EL- 


KADER.—POLICE IN B SHARP. 


A Pouce 1x B Suarp.—An example furnished by 
the authorities at Leipzic might be followed in our 
own metropolis. Much indignation is levelled at barn 
rel-organs, bands, and other wsthetic and peripatetic 
recreations for the vulgar ; refined taste and taste 
lessness equally pronounce a ban upon the street mu 
sician ; and ‘*‘ the police’’ are repeatedly invoked, but 
without avail. There is a dim sense that some music 
is better than none, and that the purveyors have a 
certain right in their trade. So, indignant folks 
grumble ; a box of melodies is occasionally forced to 
**move on ;’’ but the familiar sound continues. 

Now Leipzic is visited at its great fair-time with 
** bands’’—bad bands, lawless bands of rebels to mu- 
sical order, who defy the dominant, and play, not in 
a key, but in a bunch of keys ; who resclve no dis- 
sonances, but only resolve to be dissonant ; and de- 
light to seek a final repose on a diminished fifth. The 
police are invoked also at Leipzic ; but how? Notte 
** put down’’ bands which are down enough already ; 
but to regulate them. They examine the candidates 
for street favor, and turn back the incompetent. A 
strolling musician must take his degree of Mus. Doc. 
at the police-office. 

It isa good plan. If our police would only make 
barrel-organ boys and Belgian trumpeters or Scotch 
pipers tune their instruments, the difficulty would be 
settled. Justice would be vindicated without any 
breach of public harmony. 

It is true that the Metropolitan Police is not yet 
qualified for such an office. One would not exactly 
trust X 147 to pronounce on the pitch or tuning even 
of a jew’s-harp. But special detectives might be in- 
troduced into the force ; with the incidental advan- 
tage of thus affording a congenial employment to 
**native talent.’’— Spectator. 





TuirsT In THE ArRcTIC Reaions.—The use of snow 
when persons are thirsty does not by any means allay 
the insatiable desire for water ; on the contrary, it ap- 
pears to be increased in proportion to the quantity 
used, and the frequency with which it is put into the 
mouth. For example, a person walking along feels 
intensely thirsty, and he looks to his feet with covet- 
ing eyes ; but his sense and firm resolutions are not 
to be overcome s0 easily, and he withdraws the open 
hand that was to grasp the delicious morsel and con- 
vey it into his parching mouth. He has several miles 
of a journey to accomplish, and his thirst is every 
moment increasing ; he is perspiring profusely, and 
feels quite hot and oppressed. At length his good 
resolutions stagger, snd ke partakes of the smallest 
particle, which produces a most exhilarating effect ; 
in less than ten minutes he tastes again and again, 
always increasing the quantity ; and in half an hour 
he has a gum-stick of condensed snow, which he 
masticates with avidity, and replaces with assiduity 
the moment that it has melted away. But his thirst 
is not allayed in the slightest degree ; he is as hot as 
ever, and still perspires ; his mouth is in flames, and 
he is driven to the necessity of quenching them with 
snow, which adds fuel to the fire. The melting snow 
ceases to please the palate, and it feels like red-hot 
coals, which, like a fire-eater, he shifts about with his 
tongue, and swallows without the addition of saliva. 
He is in despair ; but habit has taken the place of his 
reasoning faculties, and he moves on with languid 
steps, lamenting the severe fate which forces him to 
persist in a practice which in an unguarded moment 
he allowed to begin. . . I believe the true cause 
of such intense thirst ie the extreme dryness of the 
air when the temperature is low.—Sutherland’s 
Journal. 





He has not a little of the devil in him who prays 





and bites. 





